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only. thing to which we wish to call the atten- 

tion of our readers is that the remarks of Eden 

are those of a meddlesome, ignorant politician, 

A Monthly Magazine whose stupidity clearly shows that statesmanship 
in the true sense of the word is conspicuous by 

its absence in the British Government. In the 

first place, what right does Eden or any other 
— British politician have to call for Free China’s 

Why Is*Edén So Géhercus? withdrawal from the offshore jslands? During 

pe the past few months it has been Eden’s persistent 
ED ritish politicians, when trying to bring contention that the offshore islands “righfully 

about the settlement of complicated inter- belong to the Chinese Communists.” This of 

nal issues, are sometimes very generous— course is a sheer distortion of fact. The fact 

pthe expense of other nations. Sir Anthony is that the offshore islands rightfully belong to 

de , the present British Foreign Secretary, is ~ the Republic of China, whose Government is 
uit true to type. While speaking in ‘the House recognized by the great majority of the nations 

. Commons carly last month, Eden for the in the world, and not to the Soviet-backed pup- 
fe time publicly called on Freé China to pet regime in Peiping, which is no more than 
fenate the offshore islands in the Taiwan a rebel organization and has beén condemned 
ra At the same time, he also urged the by the United Nations as an aggressor. In the 
ese Communists to make this evacuation second place, it is mere wishful thinking on the 

” that part of Eden/to expect the Chinese Communists | 
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by first giving “some indication 


ey will forego the use of force in the Taiwan to forego the use of force, who have time and 


Then, he said, the powers could consider again reiterated their determination to “liberate” 
pproblem of the Peiping regime’s representa- Taiwan. In the third place, since Eden realizes 
@ in the United Nations. “If these objectives that Free China’s withdrawal from Kinmen and 
be realized,” he declared, “consideration Matsu is a “very difficult problem for the 
uid then be given internationally at an ap- United States,” why does he want to add to 
opriate stage to the problem of (Red) Chinese Washington’s difficulty by calling for the evacua- 
re entation in the UN and to the future of tion of those islands by the Chinese ‘Govern: 
Mmosa.” Eden emphasized that he spoke only ment? In this respect, Britain’s attitude can 
PBritain in calling for Free China’s withdrawal neither contribute to Anglo-American solidarity 
® Kinmen and Matsu, and he conceded that nor help to prove her gratitude to the United 
pWas a “very difficult” problem for the United ‘States, who saved the British people from 
r S—“The difficulty being, I think it is fair German conquest in World, Wars I and II and 
@y, of our American friends, that any form whose financial assistance prevented Britain’s 
fithdrawal is regarded as a stepping-stone economic collapse in the post-war days. "Eden 
urther attack.” These’ last few words should not try to please the Communists at the - 
“euphemistically referred to in a UP des- expense of Free China, and he need not bother 
h from London as “a stenographic record” of himself about the “future status of Taiwan.” 
‘incomplete sentence, which he spoke Instead he should think of the. future status of 
Memporancously in conversational idiom.” Britain. Owing to the blunders committed by 
ther this “incomplete sentence” is “literary” British politicians, the British lion is now more 
Sconversational idiom” is none of our busi- thaa half dead, and perhaps will soon be as 
Mt, Nor is it our business to ascertain whether dead as the lions in Trafalgar Square. 


diom” is Oxonian or Cantabrigian. The 





Hatoyama Playing with Fire 


In the January issue of the Review this year 
we already had occasion to warn the Japanese 
Government that “Japan. would be playing with 
fire if she should flirt with the Communists.” 
Unfortunately, the Japanese Government appears 
to be quite determined to pursue a policy of 
playing with fire despite the dangers involved. 


Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama, the Japanese Premier whose _ 


new Democratic Party won a great victory in 
the recent election, has made it amply clear 
that his Government is as eager as ever to seck 
closer ties with both Soviet Russia and’ the 
Communist regime in Peiping. In the case of 
Soviet Russia, Mr. Hatoyama has openly declared 
after his victory at the polls that he is anxious 
to restore “normal relations” with Moscow, while 
in the case of the Peiping regime he is seeking 
trade, if not full diplomatic ties, with the Chi- 
mese Communists. However, ever since he 
succeeded Mr. Yoshida as Japan’s Premier, Mr. 
Hatoyama has been repeatedly telling us that 
‘Japan is definitely with the free world.” In 
an exclusive interview with UP on March 10 
the Japanese Premier declared: “While keeping 
good relations with the free world, I want to 
use Japan’s position to ease the tension—or 
bridge the chasm—between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds by normalizing the situa- 
tion in the Far East.” To foreign critics who 
predicted that his policy would lead Japan 
toward opportunistic “neutralism,” Mr. Hatoyama 
replied that “This is not neutralism in the true 
sense.” The Japanese Premier has expressed 
the belief that if Japan remains technically at 
war with the Russian and Chinese Communists 
and at the same time rearms herself in alliance 
with the United States, she will be isolated from 
much of Asia, and that her isolation would serve 
to increase the tension between the two camps. 
Mr. Hatoyama’s contention that his policy is 
not one of “neutralism” is mere quibbling over 
words. What he is advocating is “coexistence” 
between East and West, and he fails to realize 
that no such “coexistence” is possible. The 
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democracies may not be opposed to “coexisten ’ se 
with the Communists, but it is the Communigyll areng’ 
themselves who do not desire to “coexist” witht cnseq 


‘the democracies since their ultimate goal is worlg™ embar! 


conquest. Jawaharlal Nehru of India has alreads Soviet 
tried “to ease the tension—or bridge the chasm ‘tion hi 


-betweem the Communist and non-Communig) fightin 


worlds,” but without success. We do not believe aganda 
that Mr. Hatoyama can succeed where Nehru mat 
has failed, though the Japanese Premier may be ‘mo bid 
genuinely “neutral” while the Indian Primepa@lly ¥ 
Minister is far more pro-Communist than “p ‘Comm 
tral.” In seeking closer.ties with Moscow nd bstar 
Peiping, Mr.- Hatoyama is» merely asking fqpil the 
trouble. | The “normalization” of trade andl! 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and 

Peiping regime will surely make Japan a vi 

of Communist infiltration. Moreover, we be 

that Soviet Russia and the Peiping yegime, 


they are to agree to the “nc:malization” of 


relations with Japan, will insist upon the 

ment of a heavy price by the latter: withdraw 

of American forces from Japan and the stopp iy 

of Japanese rearmament. . To the people of re 
China, what is most amazing is Mr. Hatoy mai 

recent statement that “ ‘two Chinas’ is the es ac 
available solution” to the Taiwan crisis. id Kremlit 
a stand taken by Mr. Hatoyama serves to hor intimid 
that he understands neither the nature of the which 
Peiping regime. nor the anti-Communist st ed pon. 
which the people of Free China have been cat eC 
Bvould | 


ing on for so many years. 


USSR Intimidates the Frse World 


One of the many ways in which the Sovid 


“Union has been trying to ‘win the cold wat i 


intimidation. After the termination of Wol 
War II, while the United States. hastily dem 
bilized her land, naval and air forces, th 
Russians did nothing of the kind, On the cs 
trary, they kept their war machine intact a 
continued to expand and strengthen it, withd 
result that there has not been a single day di 
ing the past nine and a half years when & 
Soviet Union was not ready for war. In ® 
meantime, Soviet leaders have been maki 


. i 
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frequent statements boasting of Soviet fighting 
grength and warning the democracies of the dire 
Mm consequences that would ensue if they should 


iifmembark on a war of “aggression” against the 


This Soviet method of intimida- 
Russia’s actual 


BSovict Union. 
tion has proved quite effective. 


ning fighting strength and Moscow’s unceasing prop- 


wanda have combined to create in the minds 
sea many leaders of the democratic nations a 
morbid fear of the Soviet war machine. Practi- 


rine cally without firing a single shot, the Russian 


,fcommunists have directly or indirectly made 
Bwbstantial gains in both Europe and Asia, and 


iggin the face of this almost continuous Commu- 


sm aist expansion the democracies have been able 


he totake only half-hearted measures in self-defense. 


4 
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masa accordingly. 


slogan of many democratic leaders seems 
ato be: “We should check Communist expan- 


any cost.” They have not only been saying 
smthis to themselves but have proclaimed it from 
simthe housetops. The Communists, knowing e¢x- 
‘ wtly how far the democracies care or dare to 
ego, have been able to map out their strategy 
Not satisfied with the success they 
uuhave achieved in the past, the men in the 
4 Kremlin are continuing to use the method of 

iMimidation in dealing with the Western powers, 
Mmwhich so far has proved to be an effective wea- 
spon. On March 8, Sovict author Ilya Ehrenburg 


sibdeclared that two or three hydrogen bombs 


id 


would be enough to wipe out heavily populated 


ee produce hydrogen bombs. 


ot sion, but war with Russia must be avoided at 


Britain. This warning was given three days 
after Maj.-Gen. F. Isayev had declared in an 
article that the United States was within the 
range of Soviet “military retaliation.” American 
and British reliance on a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons, said Isayev, “has long since been 
proved vain. The USSR also possesses the secret 
of the production of atomic weapons and, as 
regards the production of hydrogen weapons, it 
is well ahead of the U.S.A.” This, we believe, 
is again Soviet propaganda designed for in- 
timidating the free world. The Russian,,Com- 
munists are admittedly able to make atomic 
bombs, but in the opinion of many experts it 
is highly doubtful that they also know how to 
The claim, therefore, 
that the Soviet Union “is. well ahead. of the 
U.S.A.” in the production of hydrogen bombs 
is pure bluff. The reason why. Moscow has 
condescended to warn the British people, who 
have only recently begun to make atomic bombs, is 
that it hopes to influence American policy 
through Britain. What the United States should 
do is to call the Soviet bluff not only by ignor- 
ing it but by taking positive action .to check 
Communist aggression. The United States and 
the other democracies would fall into the Soviet 
trap if they should take Moscow’s propaganda 
seriously and continue to exhibit their fear of 
the Soviet Union’s armed might. If the’ Com- 
munists make another aggressive move, it must 
be countered- with instant retaliation. 


In order to build up one’s personality, one must get rid of one’s 
bestiality and develop one’s divineness. 


RAH) LS ARI 9 LA 
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Laying Bare the Yalta Secrets — 


he United States is to be congratulated for 

her decision to have the Yalta papers 
published in spite of British opposition. By 
this courageous action she gives the whole world 
to understand that she has nothing to hide from 
the public gaze and that, if the Yalta secret agree- 
ments were grievous blunders of American diplo- 
macy. based on mistaken judgements, she is honest 
enough to proclaim her own mistakes and ex- 
pects to do better in the future. With the pub- 
lication of those secret documents, she manfully 
takes upon herself her share of the responsibility 
for present-day ills which are directly traceable 
to decisions made behind closed doors at Yalta 
ten years ago. And having assumed that much 
responsibility, she proceeds to make a fresh 
start as leader of the free world in the current 
_ struggle between Communism and democracy. 
The first lesson the United States should 
have learnt from the dishonorable~ transactions 
made at Yalta is that secret diplomacy is for- 
ever discredited. Americans will recall with 
justifiable pride that it was one of their great- 
est Presidents, President Woodrow Wilson, who 
had proclaimed the doctrine of “Open covenants 
openly arrived at” and had listed it at the head 
of his Fourteen Points. Secret diplomacy was 
condemned in the two decades lying between the 
First and the Second World Wars, because. it 
was regarded as one of the principal causes that 
had given rise to the general war of 1914-1918. 
Unfortunately, in the decade since Yalta, the 
world seems to have reverted to the old prac- 
tice; and unscrupulous advocates of appeasement 
like Anthony Eden and Jawaharlal Nehru now 
even ‘brazenly insist upon the necessity of resort- 
ing once more to secret diplomacy. The fact 
that the British Government was strongly op- 
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posed to the publication of the Yalta papers is ¢ 
best evidence that the British are still thinking | 
terms of underhanded dealings and would m 
hesitate to-strike a bargain with the Ma 09 
Peiping axis at the expense of weaker and, 
fore, expendable nations: But the America 
action in publishing the Yalta documents raj 
counter to the British point of view and m 
be interpreted as a repudiation of secret di 
macy. 4 
The publication of the Yalta papers sem 
another useful purpose: it reminds the free - 
ples once again that the Communists the 
over do not keep their’ promises and that 
futile to expect them to abide by their pledge 
All Communists, be they Russian or Ching 
will readily enter into agreements with the ji 
nations to lull the latter into a false sense} 
security or to gain time. But as soon ascit 
to their interest’ to go back on their pligh 
word, they are ready to break every p om 
The Russians have failed to fulfill their obl 
tions under the Yalta agreements, and yet th 
have insisted upon the enjoyment of alld 
benefits accruing therefrom. Likewise, ' 
Chinese Reds have repeatedly violated the Kor 
cease-fire. So-have the Vietminh Comm 
in regard to the Indochinese armistice. InW 
of all these painful experiences, the free nati 
should be wary of entering into, any furth 
agreements with the slave-drivers of Moscow 4 
Peiping for fear of falling into another Comfll 
nist booby-trap.. ; 
The- publication of the secret agreements mi 
at Yalta behind the back of China, but advelt 
ly affecting her. vital interests, recalls | 
grievous injuries the United States did & 
faithful and staunch ally almost on the 
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final victory after eight yéars of the bitterest 
WBamggle. Those injuries were made doubly 
Bpievous by the insinuations of the White Paper. 
Wiow that both Yalta and the White Paper have 
come things of the past, the- Chinese and 
American peoples should congratulate themselves 
the new era of friendly cooperation that has 
t opened with the official implementation of 
the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty. 
WEWould it be too much to expect that the Republic 
at China would never have to experience the 
. pies of a second betrayal? 
um No, a second betrayal is unthinkable, unless 
amie United States chooses to ignore the plain 
f ons of the fall of the Chinese mainland into 
ail he hands of the Chinese Reds. Mao Tse-tung’s 
wmeizure of power on the Chinese mainland was 
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possible through Russian machinations, 
ad Russia was able to render illicit but open 

to Mao in the immediate postwar years 
ork , tause of the concessions made to her at Yalta. 
ie puppet Peiping regime had been in power 
wir just about a year when it sent hordes of 
hinese Communist “volunteers” across the Yalu 
gap defy the United Nations and fight the United 
lites and her sixteen allies to a stalemate on 
16th Parallel in Korea, Then followed the 
te lenbien phu debacle and the ignominious sur- 
, of the northern half of Vietnam to Ho 
i Minh and the Chinese Communists. More 


recently, the Chinese Reds have shown open 
contempt for the American “paper tiger” by 
illegally condemning eleven United States air- 
men to imprisonment on the trumped-up charge 
of espionage. At the same time, they are also 
clamoring for the “liberation” of Taiwan by 
stepping ,up their armed attack on the offshore 
All these 
aggressive acts perpetrated by the Mao Tse-tung 
gangster regime are the direct consequences -of 
Yalta. The mere fact that the United States 
has now chosen to jay bare the Yalta secrets is - 
positive evidence that she must have fully taken 
the painful lessons to heart. 

A UP despatch from Washington on March 
18 to the effect that the American Government 
is planning an early release of wartime docu- 
ments designed to repudiate the 1949 White 
Paper on United States relations with China 
supports our view that Uncle Sam has now | 


islands such as Kinmen and Matsu. 


decided to vindicate his honor:and to make a 
fresh start in Sino-American relations. The ex- 
change of instruments of ratification of the 
Sino-U. S. Mutual Defense Treaty at Taipei on 
March 3 and the publication of the Yalta papers 
at Washington on March 16 are not fortuitous 
coincidences. The two-events are indicative of 
a significant change in American outlook vis-a- 
vis the whole Far Eastern situation, 


7 F Among the things for which people are ready to make sacrifices, 
1 truth and reputation are of even greater importance’ to us than life 
furth itself. | 
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Prospect of Taiwan Industries 


By K. T. Li 


he problem of coordination between the 
guilds of various industries and the In- 


dustrial Development Commission has always 
been a matter of concern to us since the estab- 
lishment of the Commission over a year ago. 
This article is an attempt to assess the progress 
of industrial reconstruction during 1954. 


I. Progress of Four-year Program 


As is generally known, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission in one of the organizations 
under the Economic Stabilization Board of the 
Executive Yuan responsible for revising and 
carrying out numerous projects pertaining to 
industrial development as set forth in the Four- 
year Econdmic Program whose formulation pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Economic Stab- 
ilization Board. But, inasmuch as it was draft. 
ed in haste, it is inevitable that some of its 
contents should be found to differ from what 
is now known to.all concerned. With a view 
to making it more complete, the Commission, 
shortly after its establistment, invited a number 
of specialists to conduct a separate, detailed 
survey into departments of their own endeavor 
as embodied in the program and make any 
revision that they deemed pertinent. This 
revised draft was submitted to the various 
agencies concerned with the request that they 
offer further necessary revisions. In the form 
as we know it today, the revised Industrial 
Development Program may be divided into the 
following four main categories: 

A. Mining, B. Manufacturing, C. Power, 

D. Communications and Transport. 

A, B and D are further classified into 
the following divisions: 
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A. Mining: 1.-Coal, 2. Gold & Copper, 9@ 
3. Salt, 4. Sulphur & Pyrite. i 
B. Manufacturing: 1. Food, 2. Sugar, 3% 
Textiles, 4. Lumber, 5. Paper, 6. Chemil » 
icals, 7. Fertilizer, 8. Oils & Fats, 
Petroleum, 10, Cement & Ceramics, | 
Iron & Steel, 12. Aluminum, 13. Mf 
chinery, 14. Electrical Engingeering, If 
Shipping. 


Communications & Transport: 1. Railwal ha 


2. Highway, 3. Shipping, 4. Harbe 
Tele-communications. 

The general policies to be pursued by @ 
industry have long been disclosed by newsp ‘ 
published on the island. : 

It is necessary to study the overall econo 


advantage that may be derived whenever Mitha 


development of any single industry comes 
for consideration. The possibility of develo 
an industry should be explored in the light 


a number of inherent factors such as ca ial. 


technique, raw materials and profit toge 
with its being properly adjusted to other i 4 
tries before any decision can be reached on} 
important measures we are likely to adop j 
purpose being the balancing of internatid 
payments as well as the fulfilment of} 
requirements of national defense and the 
munity at large. 4 
Beginning from 1951, industries in T. 
have advanced gradually from the so-¢ 
restoration stage to their development 
However, it is a patent fact that any d 
ment we know of in the past falls short' 
sort of detailed planning which should | 
into consideration the overall picture | 
presented itself at the time when such 4 
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ylopment was being made. On the contrary, 
it was done by a few industries merely for their 
own interest. This state of affairs has been 
semedied somewhat by the Commission which 
undertook to look into their activities and offer 
them suggestions for their proper development 
jn the .order of importance and priority. It is 
generally agreed that the prerequisites of any 
‘industrial development are power and transporta- 
tion. For the former, much has been done 
during the year in vigorously pushing a number 
of expansion projects to complete which many 
years will be required. With regard to the 
ats, MB latter, substantial improvements have been 
cs WE effected during the last few years. In the 
We manufacturing field, the most important item 
Pa is the fertilizer industry which is’ so vital to 















o@ihe increase of farm production on the one 
ailwafhand and to the curtailing of our foreign 
tbo exchange expenditures on the other. Other 
“@industries such as food processing, chemicals, 
Me paper-making and cement will be given due 
fopportunities for expansion to meet the require- 
Iments on the island as well as demands in 
M the world niarket. It should be noted, however, 
fthat there will be no significant change in the 











Weccution of the major projects now in pro- 

gress and that for others there will be some 
filteration depending on the state of their de- 
flopment and on the provision of capital 
involved. Moreover, to guide the island’s in- 
tries into proper directions of growth, we 
have made it a policy to explore the possibili- 


ince the work for the first year has been com- 
of MB pleted, the idea being to maintain the continuity 
he @Mfef the development in: question. 

1 On the basis of a preliminary estimate for 


T " t 4-year plan, it was found that the aggregate 
S0-4 fapital required: amounts to something like 
t SHEPUS$155,000,000 and NT$2,550,000,000. How- 
de he e t, when the program is completed, it is 
ort @M anticipated that the gross value of all kinds 
ld Wl of products which the local industries are 


ire MiGipable of producing. each year will increase 
ch #i from N'T$4,900,000,000 to’ NT$9,000,000,000. 
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ties of further development for the fifth year 
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If the foregoing program could be implemented 
‘within the specified period, such receipts and 
disbursements as we have to account for in 
our international trade would approach very 
closely to a state of balance, and the economy 
of Taiwan would henceforth be directed through 
self-supporting channels. As regards the cap- _ 
ital we need, the main source we could think 
of at present is still American aid, of which 
we have been getting more in fiscal year 1954 
for industrial projects than we expected. Be- 
sides American aid, there are other sources of 
capital such as state investment, foreign mate- 
rials paid on an instalment basis or private 
investment from abroad as well as by ‘the 
people on the ‘island. 

The year 1954 is the second year since the 
4-year industrial program started its opetation. — 
Of the numerous projects under the program, 
the following are the most important: -- 

1, Urea Plant. This is placed under the 
Taiwan Fertilizer Company with the title . of 
Plant No. 6. In both scale of operation and 
novelty of production, it is one of the biggest 
of its kind in the world. 

2. Rayon Mill. This is made possible 
through joint Sino-American private investment. 

3. Nitro-Phosphate Plant.'It forms the expan- 
sion part of Plant No. 3 under the management 
of the Taiwan Fertilizer Company. 

4. Bagasse Board Plant. This is sponsored 
by the Taiwan Sugar Corporation which prom- 
ises a product of excellence capable of serving 
as an additional export item. 

5. Yeast Plant.. This is also sponsored by 
TSC which uses the molasses produced at its 
numerous sugar factories to manufacture yeast, 
thereby cutting down the import of beans 
generally used as animal feed. 

6. PVC Plant. This is a private operating 
unit, using the surplus chlorine gas hitherto 
allowed to escape uncollected. 

7. Auto Parts & Diesel Engine Factory. 
This will be the best and biggest among the 
private-operated machine works. 

8. Galvanized Wire Factory. This is spon- 
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sored by the Tang Eng Iron Works, the best 
known private enterprise on the island. When 


completed, it will produce enough to meet the 
needs on the island. 

Many other projects are also under considera- 
tion, but time ‘does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of them all. 

With reference to the operation of capital, 
one of the basic problems facing any industry, 
this Commission has adopted a policy distinct- 
ly different from that generally followed. In 
the past, application for U. S. aid was made 
by ‘various enterprises through separate arrange- 
ments with the agencies concerned. This pro- 
cedure often led to confusion and _ dissen- 
sion. The applications are now grouped together 
by the Commission which, after screening 
them, is responsible for initiating recommenda- 
tions it may deem advisable to make. If, for 
example, it is found that there is a possibility 
of an industrial concern developing a new line 
of products, an effort would be made voluntarily 
by the Commission, in the interest of the 
island’s overall economy, to help it out by 


recommending it as a* recipient of U. S. aid. 


The recent expansion of the Taiwan Cement 
Company is a notable instance in the realiza- 
tion of this policy. 


II. Coordination for Industrial 
Development 


In speaking of industrial development, one 
should not be contented merely with submit- 
ting a plan or a project and putting up a 
factory. Such plans or projects have to be 
accompanied by various necessary procedures 
if they are to get anywhere. Among the 
manifold activities pushed vigorously by this 
Commission during the past year are the five 
following important ones:- » 

1. Establishment of production standard and 
elevation of quality. Under the Commission is 
a working group on Testing and Research, 
responsible for coordinating different inspection 
and research institutions as well as technical 
experts and) scholars on the island. — Such 


coordination is made possible by frequent diseug 
sions in which matters concerning inspectig 


and research on a particular product are prg 


erly dealt with, and equipment and facility 
necessary for the work are proposed for fn 
plenishment at different intervals. The Tai va 
Provincial Government recently issued a bulle 
making it known to all that, starting frg 
November 1954, some 29 local industrial pry 
ucts shall be subject to periodical spot inspe 
tion to be performed by the Taiwan Provineig 
Department of Reconstruction. Any case of 
non-conformity to the accepted standard l 
be properly dealt with. 
to expect that the quality of industrial produg 
in general: will be raised. Products that she 
be inspected in the second phase are now : 
consideration. & 
2. Exploration of resources. Knowledge d 
the distribution of resources is necessary to he 
development of any industry using such 
sources. To strengthen: stich exploratory wall 
a working group on Mineral Exploration hj 
been set up under the Commission. Take! he 
coal mines in the norther part of the islam 
for instance. After years of excavation, ,the 
have gradually come to a state of exhaustid 
and it would be véry uneconomical to continng 
mining them. Hence the necessity of se: dl 
ing for some ‘sources elsewhere. And this 1 
exactly what the working. group on Mi 
Exploration is.doing. A plan was drafted, a 
a sum of NT$7,000,000 was appropriated ou 
of the U. S. aid for fiscal years 1954 7 
1955 to cover expenses of exploration. / mdi 
the major projects now contemplated, one i 
find out the conditions pertaining to the hidde 
store of coal deposits of commercial value. T 
other-is to explore into possible sources. of ¢@ 
capable of being used for the fertilizer industt 
as well as for export. Next comes the da 
ing exploration for mineral oil, which is bel 
done now through arrangement with the Chia 
Petroleum Corporation. Other minerals 
pyrite, the basic material for fertilizer manufs 
ture, are also programed for exploration. — 
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Thus we have reason 


1 


sye8 
té Ou 


iscue 3. 


The further develop- 
fig ment of any industry depends largely on the 
gpmcontributions made by its research department. 
industry is in a comparatively under-develop- 


Research service. 


if state’ and our research work is lagging 
j | ehind. 
amworking group on Testing and Research ‘that a 


Sometime ago, it was proposed by the 


ited research organization be formed so that 
gr efforts could be coordinated to achieve 
maximum efficiency. The proposal was approved 
the Cabinet which decided that the well- 
ipped Hsinchu Research Institute, originally 

der the Petroleum Corporation, be reorganized 
m@mito the United Industrial Research Institute to 
acta | placed under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
Affairs. It is supported by the 
Weyrious enterprises engaged in research work. 


Economic 


; A service agency will shortly be established in 
Taipei to undertake research on subjects pro- 
d by the various industrial enterprises. It 
af hoped that much use will be made of such 
iacilities by the private industries on the island. 
»4. Lowering the ‘cost of basic raw materials. 
The Commission has conducted a systematic 
r Malysis into the production cost prevaliing 
fmimong the key industries of the island, par- 
iicularly the cost of some basic chemicals such 
i sodium sulphide, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, 
da ash, sulphur, etc. Once it is found that 
price of certain raw materials is too high, 
@imgte Commission will ask the manufacturer to 
| it down and expand its market. The Petro- 
im Corporation has decided to place on sale 
id faumber of products, such as acetone, butyl 
q n i tohol, asphalt, etc. at a price similar to that 
fevailing on the world market. The lowering of 
es would reduce the cost of production in 
fteral and would open up new opportunities 
fir developing new industries. 
fy (5. Provision of technical assistance. As is 
rt known, the quality of products would 
mifer if sufficient effort is not made to achieve 
Heertain standard or to make the best use of 
ie available machinery. There have been cases 
Private-operated factories which, for want 
Wit technical personnel, continue to use antiquat- 
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ed methods of production and to turn out prod- 
ucts of an inferior quality. Therefore, matters 
concerning the supply of technical information. 
and assistance to our industries have also been 
considered by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion is at present doing its best to,improve the 
steel and iron products on the island. A “Chi- 
nese Association for the Improvement of Foundry 
Techniques” has been set up by the Guild. The 
technical problems of the different factories 
engaged in the steel and iron industry are now 
under study. 


III. Coordination with Other 
Departments 


Inasmuch as industry forms one of the major 
links in the overall economy of any nation, 
proper coordination with financial and economic 
quarters’ is necessary before any progress can 
be made. The following will serve to illustrate 
the need for coordination:- 

1. Coordination between agriculture and in- 
dustry. A great many industrial products in 
Taiwan depend on raw materials of an agricul- 
tural nature. So, in order to reduce the cost 
of production and to make it possible to com- 
pete in the world markeg, it is necessary to 
keep the prices of raw materials under control. . 
The Economic Stablization Board has a special 
committee, i.e, Committee D, to deal with 
problems of agricultural production, the technical 
phase of which is handled by the JCRR and a 
number of experts from various quarters. It is 
gratifying to note that much has been done in 
the past. In seeking to achieve better coordina- 
tion between agriculture and industry, this 
Commission and Committee D have tackled 
many problems in the past. The setting up of 
the Working Group on Food and Animal Feed 
through joint sponsorship is a good.example of 
how farming and industry could be closely 
coordinated. 

Again, take sugar manufacturing as an ex- 
ample. The raw material, as we know, comes 
from thé sugarcane which also produces molas- 
ses which, in turn, can be used to produce 
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yeast and alcohol. In addition, the bagasse, 
hitherto used as fuel, can be turned into paper 
pulp or bagasse board sufficiently hard and 
durable to serve as plywood. It is through 
such full employment of raw materials that the 
cost of sugar could be reduced. Pineapple is 
another case in point. Apart from canning, it 
can also be used to produce pineapple juice 
and alcohol. The Ieftovers can be used for 
making jam while the rind can -be used for 
feeding animals. Again, in the case of ramie, 
plants have been established to use its fiber 
for making course canvas, ropes, sacks, etc. 
Its leaf is known to contain protein capable of 
being used for feeding hogs. This idea is 
being extended to all rural districts on the is- 
land. In the animal domain, we may take the 
cow to illustrate our point. If the dairy business 
should flourish, we would not only have milk, 
but we would also have butter, beef and tallow, 
not to mention the tanning industry. The 
development of cattle-raising would save us a 
large amount of foreign exchange annyally. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that agri- 
culture and industry cannot be separated. That 
being so, we can be sure that without a flourish- 
ing industry, farming products could never be 
fully utilized. Conversely, the absence of modern 
methods of farming would make it impossible 
to cut down the cost of raw materials so as to 
meet export requirements. In this connection, 
we should consider the question of how the 
limited land area of Taiwan may be utilized to 
the greatest advantage. 

2. Finance measures versus industry. It is 
undeniable that industrial investment in Taiwan 
is not all that it should be. Estimates made 
recently by experts indicate that the amount 
invested absorbs only an extremely small portion 
of the people’s income. If we want to attract 
industrial investment, we must at least make 
industrial investment more profitable than de- 
positing money in thc bank. It has been rec- 
ommended by the Ministry of Finance that 
every newly-established industry turning out new 
products be henceforth exempted from paying 
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income tax in the first three years. It is he cd 
that such a judicious measure will be duly ape 
proved by the law-makers. The question @ } 
exemption or reduction of income tax applic le of § 
only to new industries has also been considemi—E 
by the Commission, and hope has been exp $8. 
ed that relevant suggestions and comments oe 
the matter would come from various qu . 
Meanwhile, one to five years has been set @ 
the time-limit within which all loans from 
U.S. aid should be paid back. If it should ie 














proved feasible for tax regulations to expedinm > 
the rate of depreciation in the new factorigg indu 
whose existence was rendered possible by USg Mili 

been 


aid loans, such repayment should likewise hem 
accelerated. It would tend not only to stimulate dust 
the enterprising spirit among the industrial it. of 
cles, but the capital may be used to start other be: 


industries. “Bis 2 
Prior to the setting up of an industrial unm * 


its capacity must first be calculated. If he tries 
capacity is too small, its operation might a WW. 
prove economical. Taiwan has a limited ma 














If the industrial product in question is limited oi. 
only to the domestic market, it would be im. * 
practicable to put up a large factory. To rem dy guilc 
such a state of affairs, it is necessary to d vel that 
op and stimulate the export trade. Here com i 


the questions of the tariff upon impor 
materials, the exemption. from duties of log 
products, the refund of taxes already paid a8 
them, etc. All of these questions have a 
considered by the Commission and a n mb 
of recommendations have been made. Therei 
of course, another aspect of the question a 
from foreign exchange. If only there is am 
realistic rate of exchange, the increase of expii 
and the consequent expansion of industrial 4 - often 
tivities would be assured. 

Finally, a word must be said concerning te 
establishment of a market for industrial capitih 
Most industries in Taiwan are operated on 8 
small scale. They were generally financed ni 5 
operated by a few relatives and friends. Omg 
a few of these industries bear any resemblanty 


to modern enterprises. Recently, as a result @% 
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4m the implementation of the land-to-the-tiller policy, 
several state enterprises have been turned over 
Thus, a large number 
of stockholders, hitherto unrelated, have been 
brought together. 





to private investors. 






This is, indeed, an unprece- 





dented move on the part of the government and 





it is likely to mark an important milestone 
in the history of China’s industrial development. 
As more public undertakings are transferred 
into private hands, more capital will be made 







ild available for industrial feconstruction. 

pedix © 3 Coordination between military and civilian 
toriggy industries. A sub-committee on Coordination of 
, US Military and Civilian Industries has recently 
ise ea been formed under the Commission. 
nulaem dustry should be developed for the 
al dee of the civilian population alone. 


welfare 
It must also 
othe be made to meet defense requirements. This 

is all the more so in time of war. Naturally, 
gone it is equally important that the defense indus- 
f thm tries should also be mindful of civilian needs. 


it a TV. What the Industrial Guilds Can Do 


«od 1. Setting up of common standards. In 
practically all leading countries, the industrial 
guilds have reached such a stage of development 
deal that they play an important part in industrial 


feconstruction and development. Many of the 


4 industrial production standards were set by the 
Ioal Suilds themselves. Oftentimes, the Government " 
4 we M8 to rely on the assistance of the guilds for 
bane the successful implementation of its policies. As 
mba the guilds in Taiwan, are composed of leaders 
ti & in different fields of endeavor, there seems to 
sim be no reason why they could not take up a 


Similar task. 
2. Investment guilds. Here in Taiwan, one 
often hears that such and such an industry has 
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been over-developed, causing a waste of capital 
which could be used elsewhere. The. guilds 
should have no difficulty in making an estimate 
of the needs of the market as well as in con- 
ducting a survery of the actual state of produc- 
tion prevailing on the island. Such informa- 
tion, after proper compilation and digestion, 
will be highly valuable in enabling investors to 
decide where to invest. 

3. Expansion of domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. The guilds should have some knowledge 
concerning conditions prevailing in the market. 
Consequently, it is mote or less an obligation 
on their partto impart such knowledge to the 
factories and help them do the best they can 
so, as to mect market requirements. Informa- 
tion relating to the world’ market is usually 
inaccessible to. small factories, and it is_up to 
the guilds concerned to supply such informa- 
tion. Exhibitions of industrial products should 
be held from time totime ta enable the people 
to know something of the” latest developments. — 

4. Adoption of sound measures, In the 
course of industrial development, it is inevitable 
that many small units will be weeded out as a 
result of competition. Accordingly, the guilds 
concerned ought todo something to amalgamate 
these smaller units. : 

5. Development of private enterprise. To 
implement the Government policy of achieving 
free economy, the Commission has taken upon 
itself the promotion of private industries. But 
the success of any enterprise depends on tech- 
nique, capital and organization. If one of them 
is in an unhealthy state, it would be very.’ 
difficult for the undertaking to make any head- 
way. 






Taiwan's Favorite Vacation Land 


By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


unrise is a glorious sight in the neighbor- did get us around after some pouting at the 
Sy hood of Sun-Moon Lake. Standing on the start. . 
porch of the Evergreen Hotel, one senses at this The first peace we went was the Recoy 
early hour a great calm reigning over the world. Islet right in the middle of the lake. In he w 
In the greyness of dawn, the placid, mirror- Japanese days there was a Shinto shrine here, Th 
like waters of the lake take on a hue of somber One was reminded of the shrine at Nikko wi 

_ blye. The only thing that looks like movement its gate all the way down to the edge of he i. in 1 
in the universe is the tiny distant fishing craft. water. The shrine at Recovery Islet must have let « 
The distance is so great and the craft look so drawn inspiration from there and must h ve Magdor 
small that if it were not for the fan-shaped borne close resemblance to it. However, whoevet Obvi 
trail of ripples behind them, one cannot tell that that had charge of removing the shrine put litt ; strc 


they are moving at all. else in its place. Except a few trees, the place 


Then quietly, unannounced, the first glimpse suffered from severe simplicity, whereas it could 


L. 


of sunlight peeps over the top of the Jade be landscaped to be a playground within | 


Mountain acrossthe water from where one stands. playground. % 
While the lower part of the mountain is still The next place we visited was Wenwu Templ 
cloaked in a heavy mist of silver gray, the top (Civil and Military Temple). The temple 

is hooded in a veil of beautiful pink. As the built at the top of the hill. One has to cli 
365 stone steps, the approximate equivalent @ 


25 storeys up a Manhatten skyscraper. M 
doubt to the devout Buddhist, this much clambeR 
ing is well worth it, for at the end of his 


sun gathers strength, it is reflected beautifully 
in the mirror of the lake. Thus starts the dawn 
of another day. 

Sun-Moon Lake gets its name from the 
fact that the open portion of the lake, the Sun, exertion he will come to a very prosperouk 
is attached to a long slightly curved bay, the looking temple. That the place is richly endowmg 
Moon. A legend around the lake has it that ed may be witnessed by the fact that the monk 
the lake was discovered by a hunter following are all well-heeled and show little sign @ 
the trail of a deer all the way from Mount Alli. suffering from undernourishment as people livil 
It is to be regretted that the name of such a at such a remote place may very well be. I have 
brilliant sample of human power and stamina specially in mind. the reception monk 
is lost to posterity; otherwise he could easily put showed us around and was all smiles and cout ing 
such Finnish wonder as. Mikko Hietanhen to tesy itself, clearly demonstrating that he 
shame. little quarrel with the world. ‘ 

The best way to do the sights around the In leaving the temple, one looks down on th 
lake is by boat, and we started the day by hir- top of the stone steps at what may be consi 
ing a motorboat with an engine taken from dered as one of the world’s best places for col 
some primitive Ford. However, through the kid- mitting suicide. I have been to many a ple 
glove handling and ‘coaxing of the boatman, it in Japan noted for such purpose. There if 
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‘place near Atami where one may hurl himself 
“Bio oblivion from the high cliff on the seq, I 
slso visited a couple of semi-active volcanoes, 
‘Pinto the simmering crater of which one may jump 
Bw end it all. But the sight of ail these places 
js ghastly. One has to have an implacable will 
gd an overpowering sense of injury and spite 
Bicfore one can make up his mind to take the 
Bhast step. Iwas, therefore surprised to find that 
fBthroughout Japan, where suicide has become a 


“Baational cult, there is not a single inviting place 


for self-destruction. But it is different on the 
Mp of those 365 steps at Wenwu Temple. 


SBThe vista is altogether inviting. At the end of 


th those white terraces of stone steps there is the 


green water of the lake. All one has to do is 
re wlet one’s feet go and roll down merrily to 
t Kingdom come. 

t Obviously for the purpose of guarding against 
eB the strong temptations to commit suicide in such 
‘Bcharming surroundings, the police authorities of 


me Bthe lake area have huge characters built in stones 


t om the two sides of the steps exhorting the love- 
‘ sick, from whom presumably a large number of 
‘Boicides are drawn, to give it yet another thought 
before taking the fatal step. To my mind, such 
injunction is just so much wasted effort. No 


HB would-be suicide, with his or her vision dimmed 


Eby gushing tears and his or her mind tortured 
“@y frustrations and thoughts of injustice, would 
"Biaye an eye for any such nonsense. ’ 
To visit’ the aborigines of the surrounding 
“BMountain regions forms an important part of 
™@the agenda for visitors to Sun-Moon Lake. In 
"Biact, by the look of things, it forms the only 
PE purpose of some of the tourists. Our boat took 
Bw to a comparative flat land on the shore of 


MOB the lake hemmed in on three sides by high 


‘Biountains. If you expected to hear blood-curdling 


Ma@@war cries, and find poison arrows, mountains of 


# talps and steaming cast-iron cauldrons with its 
#Mtendants ready to throw what they would con- 
+ Mider as the most tender, delectable, milk-fed 
sg wurist inside to prepare lunch for the tribal 
thief, then you would be seriously disappointed. 
PB listead you will sce a prosperous business com- 
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munity, The main street is lined on both sides 
by souvenir shops. The road climbs up gently 
until it ends in a small. compound where the 
humble lodging of the tribal chief is located. 

Perhaps I should not say humble. For.as far 
as buildings go, the chief’s lodging is far from 
pretentious, but compared with igloos and moun- 
tain caves where some other tribesmen are sup- 
posed to dwell, his house may be considered as 
palatial. 

Mr. Mao, or “Prince Mao” as he is called 
around here, is a thin man of medium height 
with a dark complexion from long exposure to 
the sun. The unusual circumstance under which 
I met the chief made me forget my usual 
Chinese etiquette, in which inquiring after an- 
other person’s age is regarded as a compliment; 
but he should be about fifty years old. 

Mao’s spouse is of more generous proportions, 
While she does not, look as charming as her 
daughters, she is not hard to look at. Anyway 
she is at the age when it is unfair to expect 
anyone to show signs of exquisite beauty. 

The Maos have been converted. to Catholicism. 
So have some of his tribesmen. The man re- 
sponsible for this is a young American priest 
who speaks the Taiwan dialect like a. native. 
He happened to hold a mass at the chief’s house 
in the morning of our arrival. That was how 
we met him. 

Chief Mao has three daughters, or “princesses” 
as people like to call them. The eldest is 
married and lives with her husband elsewhere. 


_The second, who is considered as the most good- 


looking ‘of the three, is dead. The youngest is 
a plump girl of some fourteen years of age, 
While she may have great possibilities, her ‘en- 
vironment and the easy money she is making 
will in all likelihood spoil her future. 

At the present time the tourist dollar looks 
so, good to her and her family that it is incon- 
ceivable that they will ever turn away from it, 
The family may have other sources of imcome, 
but their visible means of support is to let 
themselves be photographed by the toufists 
at NT$2 per exposure. This is the minimum 
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charge. The scale goes up when other benefits 
are added. There is, for instance, a special rate 
if you want. the “princess” or any member of 
her family to be photographed in the tribal 
costume. There is also a special rate if you 
want to rent the costumes for the purpose of 
taking a picture of yourself. There is this and 
that till the fancy charges may add up to some 
NT$15 per shot per person (of the chief's 
family). 

All this may sound foolish, but many tourists, 
bent on keeping suitable souvenirs of their 
memorable trip to the lake, will ask the Maos 
to give them the whole works. Thus money 
keeps rolling into chief’s coffers in an endless 
stream. And the “Princess” and her parents are 
certainly. the most photographed people in Free 
China. For unlike other celebrities who are 
photographed only .on special occasions or when 
they have something to say, these people are 
exposed to the camera everyday. In good days 
there are well over a thousand tourists to visit 
the lake, and who doesn’t like to have his pic- 
ture taken with the “Princess” or with old Mao 
himself hovering in the background wearing the 
tribal costume to serve as bodyguard? 

It must have been due to this way of 
easy and soft living that makes the Maos 
look anything but one would expect of an 
aborigine. As a matter of fact, the day of our 
visit found Chief Mao in his Sunday best, an 
ill-fitting foreign suit that had seen better days. 
It is true that the Maos exibit a physiognomy 
not typically Chinese, but it is not unusual in 
Taiwan. Which may have been the reason that 
prompted Mr. Harry M. Bate, an English writer 
and correspondent, who was visiting the lake 
with me, to ask if these were the real aborigines. 
To this query, I gave my reply which in sub- 
stance ran as follows: The mere fact that they 
do so well and having it soft makes it highly 
improbable for them to resort’ to deception. The 
only contigency under which they may conceiv- 
ably have to do this is shortage of the genuine 
‘article. But those mountains in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake are holding over a thousand 
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real aborigines. So if they were anything Dut 
real, there would have gone up another colony 
around the lake shore with a big sign readin a 
somewhat like this: “We are the real direg@ 
descendents of Chief Ku La La who came 
settle in these mountains in A.D. 565.” Whilg: 
the absence of such competition may not alto 
gether preclude the possibility of imitations, it if 
at least a good testimony of the blue blood in 
the Mao family. u 
Sun-Moon Lake is undoubtedly the most pop. 
ular vacation spot in Free China. Those 
have been to Taiwan a long time but h 
failed to pay the place a visit will more or 
feel guilty for having so neglected it. But then 
is little attempt either locally or elsewhere | 
maks it easier for people to visit the p 
Modern hotel accommodations are wore 
lacking. The Evergreen Hotel run by O 
is pretty good, but for the foreign visitors it 
cannot be recommended without some hesitati 
Food, for instance, for foreign visitors can be ha 
only with difficulty at the hotel. Bath facilitig =) 
are inadequate. The hotel management 
easily improve its accommodations in hese 
directions. Meanwhile other - hotels could vey 
well be established there to provide more 
better facilities to the tourists. i 
The most ‘discouraging factor for would-te 
visitors to this scenic spot is the poor trave ing 
facilities. At the present time, the quickest waj 
to reach the place from Taipei is to take th 
Diesel train to Taichung, which takes three hou 
and is usually very crowded. After this exh ut 
ing journey, one is none too keen to do much 
sightseeing. Yet the required traveling is t 
quite half done. One has to take in . additiol 
a crowded bus ride over rough mountain ds 
for three and a half hours. For this reasoi— 
only the most hardy souls care to make ie 
trip to the lake shores more than once in 
lifetime. A trip by air would greatly shorte® 
the time required, but air passage is difficult 
to book. The communication authorities sh ould 
take the matter in hand and make arrangement § 
to run special trains from other big cities up 
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Nantou, from which place connecting buses with 
reserved seats should be waiting to take the 





it is 


whe A s a conceited young man, I was very 


critical, intolerant and particularly dif- 
leg ficult to get along with. I always felt that 


thee nothing could be too good and nothing was - 


1d wo good enough. My mind was turbulent with a 
lace, @ consuming desire for perfection and, not finding 
fully it, I became dissatisfied with my surroundings, 
MEA especially with what I considered want of free- 
rs tf dom and power to ameliorate them according 
tion § to my ideals.’ I was stricken with a megalo- 
had mania not only to improve my dwn life but 
litieg § also the social and political life of my country. 
can § I got gradually cured of this Quixotic caprice 
hese through a study of the lives of captured mon- 
very keys. 
andl «Those who used to live in Shanghai would 
know that there was a fairly large collection 
ld-be @ of monkeys in the zoo at Jessfield Park. Housed 


cling im a big stone anid comcrete structure with © 


way steel wires an‘ rails all around, there. was 
4 population of more than fifty monkeys living 
4 regimented and communist life. Most of them 





had been captured from wild forests, but many 
uch of them had seen the light of day in cages and 
had therefore no idea that monkey life could be 
different or that there was a world of free 
monkeys. When I fed them peanuts, I could 
always distinguish the one kind from the other. 
tM Those which had experience of a free life never 
if took any peanuts out of my hand and, when 
oy they snatched any I threw to them, they ate 
[With suspicion and sometimes, I thought, with 
$@ 2 look of hate. Those born in captivity took 
$B the food right out of my palm with a confiding 
tir and often, I thought, with gratitude. Some 
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tourists to the lake shore, thus cutting about an 
hour’s traveling time. 
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re Making a Living in Red Shanghai 


By Nathan S. Y. Yuan 


uncompromising oldtimers simply sat with clos- 
ed eyes on the highest trapeze with an air of 
forlorn despair, disregarding any- monkey busi- 
ness that was going around. - 

Comparing the life of those poor mockeries ~ 
of men with my own, I learned many a useful 
lesson which contributed towards abating my 
general disgust with my own environment. I 
learned that even with monkeys that had known 
freedom, living and existing. were two totally 
different things. When freedom was lost, living 
ended and mere existence began. I-also learned 
that freedom was not completely lost until one 
was denied knowledge of its existence or disabl- 


ed to protest against its loss or fight for its re- 


covery. Though things around me were not as 


. good as I desired, I was still free to criticize, 


to struggle for betterment and to do or abstain 
from doing anything as I liked. Side by side 


-with an imprisoned and regimented life, mine 


was certainly fertile and worth living. 

So I had gone to the monkeys and got wiser. 
For the next twenty years or so I lived more 
amicably with other’ people, but I guarded with 
jealousy my basic freedoms and respected with 
equal care other people’s freedom until I met 
the Communist menace face to face in 1949. Of 


‘the Communist’s philosophy of life I was ‘not 


unwarned before their arrival because I had read 
a lot on the subject; but I remained patiently 
in Shanghai under their rule, wishing to see 
whether or not the implementation of their 
theories tallied with the grand ideology they pro- 
fessed to espouse.” After one year’s observation 
I found that they first consolidated their posi- 
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tions with deception and false promises, then 
controlled the people’s thoughts and activities 
and finally imposed on them a most despotic 
iron-handed rule in the guise of a democratic 
government. The success they aimed at was 
not the promotion of the welfare of the people 
but to make monkeys and donkeys of men. I 
saw how the cat would jump in one. of their 
early movements. In the middle of 1950 the 
Communists initiated a nation-wide study of the 
origin and evolution of men and the world. 
The conclusion of the study, as reported by their 
press, was that men were descendants of mon- 
keys and that the world was created, not by a 
Higher Being, by ‘the labor of men. The study 
Was not an academic pursuit but was used as a 
means to establish a political plea to discredit 
religious beliefs and to rule and treat people as 
animals of the lower orders. It envisaged the 
kind of constitution people under the Communist 
regime were to receive and to observe. 

When I visited the monkeys again I no longer 
pitied their lot. On the contrary, I sympathiz- 
ed with them because we were in the same bad 
fix. I even admired them because, dreary as 
their lives were, they did not have to labor for 
mere existence. I saw clearly that the freedoms 
I had loved and guarded all my life were irrevo- 
cably lost. Since it would be more than a 
labor of Sisyphus for any one or any small 
‘group of men to try turning the tide of des- 
potism, I had better evacuate the mainland be- 
fore the invisible wires and rails closed my 
exit. 

So in July 1950 I quitted my job and went to 
Hongkong by myself to explore the possibilites 
of making a living outside the mainland. For 
two months I had no success in finding any 
suitable job. Threatened with the dismal pro- 
spect of losing my mental equilibrium and. even 
my very existence in a strange land, I had to 
return to Shanghai to endure temporarily the 
kind of life from which I had tried to escape 
for love of freedom but which I, at the time, 
had not the means to avoid. Placed between 
the sea and the devil, I had to temporize with 
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the latter until a better chance to quit woul 
turn up. ay 
My strategy to keep my family and mys 
alive without losing too much of our persong 
freedom was laid on principles totally ignomig 
ious. It was modelled on the life of a sneak 
ing rat, I reasoned that since the Commun sty 
kept to no laws or order, we would observe only 
the laws of the jungle, under which every m 0 
would be fair. To gain what we needed r 
keep body and soul together, all moral consid ar 
tions such as honesty, integrity, good-faith ad 
other characteristics of civilized people would] 
thrown to the winds. I first made known | 
my friends and my neighbors that I retu ni 
in poor health and intended to live on 
little savings I had put away for a rainy @ 
This forestalled any undesirable curiosity aboy 
my activities on the part of others, especially th 
neighbors, who were mostly the worst inform t 
Through that excuse I could refuse to see ‘af 
visitors, attend people’s meetings or turn up i 
parades. When someone in the family had 4 
be delegated I usually sent my wife who, be 
ing a clever woman, knew how to talk only: 
irrelevancies and to harp only on our pove 
and her anxiety for my poor health. This 
us out of the bourgeoisie to the proletariat wi 
out having to admit any faith in Communi rm 
We became a class of forgotten and useless { 
sons whom the Communists could designate of 
as harmless parasites and whose lives were 
in danger unless a great famine or an 
economic crisis forced them to exterminate thd 
extra consumers of food. This pretense work 


‘ quite well until one day I became rather sc re 


when I saw a short reference in the papel 
that 4 certain Soviet adviser had said that fi 
the nation’s economic welfare its population Wi 
100 million too many. Luckily for me and@ 
family, nothing drastic immediately follows 
until more than a year later when that bluepril 


‘found expression in periodi¢ liquidations and j 


aggressive wars. " a 
- Knowing that my plan was only a modi 


‘vivendi which could not last a day longer thi 
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J py small savings, I was tormented day and 


OM sight with anxiety about our future. It was 
ay. lt qgonizing to see my monetary balance dwindle 
sonal day by day without any prospect of its replenish- 


omigggment. It was out of the question for me to get 
nea @any employment in the Communist government 
unisymor agencies under their direct control because, 


» only once severed as I had done with their Customs, 


neang fm none could expect to regain their confidence. 
| to Besides, it was the last thing I wanted to en- 
ideramtangle myself again in a regime from which 
h nd Thad taken so much trouble to detach myself. 
ald emOne of my relatives, who had learned how to 
vn tw yb the Communist cat the right way, offered to 
urniliiecommed me to the Shanghai “mayor” for work 


the Pasteur Institute Library when it was 
: n over by the municipality, but I declined 
aboumon the excuse that I had little knowledge of 


ly themmedical and French books. A friend in Hong- 
memiiong sent me a letter of introduction to the 
: ‘aipimDean of St. John’s University, a Mr. P. As I 
up " ew Mr. P. and since teachers were then still a 
ad @immore free lot I went to see him at the university 
ds t day. The school was no longer the same 


aly f I had known it. A sombre atmosphere seem- 
ovetymed to pervade the whole campus and some of 
ook he staff and faculty. members looked as mel- 
b Mr, P. had changed his 


Hepncholy as a gib cat. 
0 5 fess to the accepted Lenin uniform. After 


; De me general ‘talk he asked me why I had left 
= only it Customs and what I wished to teach. Tak- 
e net him still as the liberal-minded man I used 


acum know, I told him I had left the Customs 
eBecause | thought it had gone to™the dogs and 
ggested my qualification to teach English 
Statistics. He said the English course was 
ready over-staffed as many students had with- 
wn from the study of that language and that 
School did not offer any course on statistics. 
f@amanner hardly concealing his disapprobation 
my outlook, he added that my resignation 
fom the “People’s Customs” was rather unfor- 
mate. ; 

It was clear to me that I could: steal a liv- 
ig only by taking advantage of the loose ends 
the Communist rule and that by shifting from 
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one loophole to. another before they tightened 
their grip on the particular field. The com- 
mercial and industrial circles were then the 
easiest areas because, in the name of production 
and economic prosperity, one could simultane- 
ously gain profit and pretend to ride on the Red 
band-wagon. What I lacked was business ex- 
perience and capital, but my determination to 
exist’ according to the laws of the jungle put 
me in good enough stead. So I looked up my 
friends who were in business and began to mingle 
with them to learn their tricks. But before I 
became a professional, an international club 
came to support me for a short interval. 
Shanghai had many foreign clubs some of 
which were big institutions with histories as long 
as the port. One of them occupied a fine white 
building on the Bund near the Bridge. After 
the arrival of the Communists, its foreign direc- 
tor and all the foreign staff had evacuated 
leaving the management in the charge of a, 
Chinese lady-secretary. The Communists left it 
intact, but subtly controlled its activities by 
constant contact with its head through their 
Foreign Office in- Shanghai. No real work could 
be done but outwardly it was stil] an indepen- 
dent organisation with its ensign fluttering 
high for miles around to. see, The lady in 
charge was a friend of mine, who somehow held 
me in high respect. She came to me one day 
and very diplomatically suggested that I put 
her large library in order, as she had money to 
spare in her budget which she could spend at 
her discretion. She asked me to go to her office 
the following day to sign a service contract for 
three months. A modernistically designed, lordly 
furnished and equipped four-storey stone-con- 
crete building on an elevated foundation of 
more than 100 feet square, it was indeed a big 
responsibility for a young lady to safekeep and 
too nice a morsel of property for the material- 
hungry Communist to ignore. Most of its rooms 


had been closed and she had only a handful of 


employees at her command. The whole place 
spoke of past grandeur such as one felt visit- 
ing historic spots of a defunct: dynasty. As I 
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signed the contract, I thought it was rather an 
odd time for her to hire a man to perform 
such non-urgent work as putting a library into 
shape. But she was a real duchess of a woman, 
big-hearted, worldly-wise and very tactful in 
dealing with people or with any situation. Over 
cups of coffee she talked with me on the situa- 
tion of her Office, her difficulties and appre- 
hensions and asked my opinion on many things. 
I told her that, as far as I could see, neither 
her commissions nor her omissions could basical- 
ly change any of the Communists’ intentions 
about her club and that as long as she steered 
away from doing anything that might raise 
their suspicion of espionage or what ‘they termed 
anti-revolutionary activities, she would be safe. 
The Communists, I said, ruled by a small oli- 
garchy that had the most cunning and withal 
the coolest brains in the world. None could 
change their decisions just as none could deal with 
them peaceably without loss. They represented an 
immoyable aggressive force that had either to win 
its will or to be pulled up by the root. During our 
talk she never touched on what work I was to 
do but offered to engage an assistant for me. 
We gave the job-to our mutual friend Mr. K,, 
also a former Customs man. 

Those three months were the easiest time I 
had in my life. As a conscientious Customs 
man I put the disorderly collection of books 
and documents into order and made a diction- 
ary card catalogue according to modern library 
principles. As my assistant did all the typing 
work I had only to direct him in the classifica- 
tion, choice of subject-headings, making of cross- 
references, etc..and to train the office boy to do 
the rest of the minor work. The library occu- 
pied the best part of a whole flat and was well 
equipped with modern: shelves and library sup- 
pies. How it got into the condition as I found 
it, I did not bother to ascertain. 

During the three months the lady treated me 
As she. and the 


the bounteous 


always as an honored guest. 
other employees still 
treatment of that club, I joined many of their 
parties and enjoygd again such amenities as I 


received 
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had almost forgotten since the arrival of th 


Communists. Her anxieties, however, increag 
every day as more restrictions were placed ¢ 
the club and the calls for consultation to @ 
Foreign Office became more frequent. Asy 
chatted over afternoon tea or over lunch in { 
office cafe, she often started when we r 
the ear-splitting whistle of cars carrying crig 
nals to the Big House passed nearby. Th 
“Anti-Revolutionary Crusade” was in full s ime 


and thousands of people were being arrested fim 


trial and execution. The club was still an ogi 
but the Damocles’ sword hung over all 
heads. Having had some experience of such storm 


more recklessly bold than any in the offig 


and was only sorry for those poor lambs thi Sh 


might soon be shorn to the shin. Gradually § 
all adopted a careless attitude of living only fo 
the day. Every morning we congratulated ne 
another and exchanged news of arrests or prose 


cutions that had happened to our friends @iP Meac 


Wad 
4 


relatives the day before. The case of the lady’ ’ 


sister was typical of many such cases. Her sistem 
husband, a U.S. returned student and a legi 

of some renown, was accused of subversive activiti 
by his own teenage daughters. He was ar ested 
and imprisoned without any trial. 


whole household and kept their mother 
house-arrest, reprehending her incessantly 
collaborator of her husband and threatening 
denounce her openly. The mother was an 4 
With a view~to pleasing her daughters 
painted a portrait of Mao Tse-tung. Before she 
could finish it the girls stopped her saying hat 
her unholy hands were unworthy of s 
painting. Such a story would have been take 
as mere propaganda against’ Communism, ha 
it not been told by someone so closely re te 
Even my three-month contract nearly got 1 
personally into trouble. After I took up th 
temporary job, most of my relatives though 
that I was earning a very high salary in forelf 
currency. 
same school with my boy openly denounced i 
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ab 
and having little more to lose, I myself way their 


After hilly 
arrest the daughters took over control of tm 


The son of a relative studying in | 








of 


ie yon one day in the school because my boy did 
Cream got contribute money to the “Anti-America-Aid- 
ced on Korea” movement. He was silenced only.when 
to thlthe accused dared him to investigate and coun- 
AS Witerattack his father in return. It was lucky 
in he for both families that the matter. did not go 

im ay further, thanks to-the fact that theirs was 


imbM, missionary school and most of the students 












Re were yet lukewarm towards the Communist 
| swing regime. Nearly every one in the office had 
ted a sme trouble of the sort, implicating their wives, 
Wm brothers or other members of their families or 
ti latives and most of those troubles were caus- 
Wed by accusations of some black sheep inside 
au heir own circles. The lady was apprehensive 
Mtmthat her fanatic nieces might attack her next. 
it She became very vigilant in the kind of visitors 
lly eishe received at home and in her talk with them 
nly o mn front of her own children. 
ed om Meanwhile many meetings were held by the 
Mrsidents’ associations everywhere to discover 
nds @ “feactionaries.”” As we were living in the house 
fiofmy father-in-law, Mr. Yang Pu-sen, who had 
been a staunch Kuomintang member and died 
amember of the Control Yuan and whose sons 













ii@M were known to have evacuated to Taiwan, I 
thought our troubles were forthcoming soon. It 
Was curious that most of our neighbors respected 
Ma my wife because of her father and of his many 
We influential friends and relatives in the National 
| a§@@Government. Even the active members of the 
ing WEasociation never attacked us or mentioned our 
atti relationships with the Government. We were 


er his 


rs Malco lucky because the police who usually super- 
re 1 vised such meetings and paid regular house visits 
§ Wwere mostly held-over members who, in the 


uch WP absence of specific pressure from the Communists, 
tak@iicatried out their duties rather perfunctorily. I 
1, Mithink many people held the view that the Gov- 


elatehemmment would return some day and it would 
ot ot he impolitic to antagonize the other side. Such a 
iP he Mate of mind among the people still obtained, 
nous Wis far as I know, up to the time when my 
corel p Wife left Shanghai in, May 1952. 

in (Before the three’ months came to an end the 
ed MMclub had been ordered to move to a rented flat. 
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The removal was carried out promptly and I 
was just in time to help out: the rearrangement 
before my contract expired. The lady asked me 
to prepare a memo on the library, which she 
mailed to the directors abroad with her favorable 
comments, hoping thereby to acquire for me a 
permanent employment with her office. She 
asked me to visit the club a few mornings a 
week and continued to pay me a weekly allow- 
ance for several months out of her petty cash 
account, 

Her goodwill and generosity notwithstanding, 
I felt I had to devise other means to get a reg- 
ular income. In the first place, I saw in the 
order for removal a Communist Jdallon . d’essai 
to test international reaction and secondly, I did 
not want to add to her difficulties with the 
presence of a new “undesirable” character. Nor 
did I wish to be involved in or made a tool of 
her downfall when the Communists decided to 
make the final kill. I began to spend more 
time with my business friends, to pick up the 
lead that I had dropped when I landed the 
temporary job. 

A group of friends had pooled their capital 
in forming an import-export firm. Due to 
paucity of foreign goods the Communists gave 
a rather free rein to the import trade in which 
the margin of profit was fairly high. Those 
friends of mine were a lot of active men. Though 
most of them had taken up the new game only 
for a short time, they had learned the ins and 
outs of the trade and had established connec- 
tions both locally and in Hongkong. They were 
well informed on market conditions and could 
sense a seller’s or buyer’s market quickly enough 
to make the best of their bargains. As I knew 
the manager, Mr. K., quite well, I frequented the 
place and learned that the fundamentals of the 
business were simple but a great deal depended 
upon the good credit of the the firm and the 
personality of the manager. I had great respect 
of K’s business acumen. I confided to him that 
I wished to trust him with the larger part of 
my small savings as a junior sleeping partner. 
He took me in readily and promised that he 
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would take the best care of my small investment 
since he knew I had nothing left to lose. He 
estimated that I could depend upon him for a 
monthly return of about 20%. 

My association with those friends also taught 
me that the least risky of such business, in 
which no capital was required, was to act as a 
broker. At the time, consumers were in need 
of all sorts of foreign goods and one need only 
spot the local stocks and bring the . parties 
together. When I was in Hongkong some 
friends who had evacuated in a hurry had told 
me that they had certain cargos in Shanghai 
godowns which they would like to dispose of 
and have the proceeds remitted to them through 
private channels. As those were all question- 
able persons in the eyes of the Communists, 
the difficulty was to, find a buyer who dared 
to buy the goods without identification of 
ownership. A friend told me that he could 
sell them to a Communist quartermaster from 
the north who had orders for all sorts of for- 
eign goods. We invited the chap to a sumptu- 
ous dinner and a visit to a cabaret afterwards. 
He became very affable there and told us that 
he was an Old Party man who took part in the 
so-called 75,000 li trek and consequently was 
very much trusted. A thick-set man over forty 
he looked a typical country bloke and his speech 
showed a lovable simplicity characteristic of 
most northern people. When we sounded him 
out whether he could buy some goods without 
a proper receipt from the actual owner, he said 
that normally they had to obtain. endorsement 
from the Shanghai military authorities for con- 
cluding any big purchases but that, since his 
words were as good as gold with his own su- 
periors, he could accept some minor items with 
any sort of receipt so long as he got the cargo 
at a fair price. So then and there we made a 
deal, from which both my friend and I gleaned 
quite a good profit. 

This friend of mine was a capable Shanghai- 
type salesnian. He made tremendous profits 
from such transactions. A playboy who had 
all the places of entertainment at his finger 
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tips, he was glib with all the new Communig® of { 
terms. His speciality, as he, told me, wag tel bee: 
fleece the Communist purchasing officers fig : 
the interior. Most of them, he said, had n 
been to Shanghai before but liked to enjoy 
amenities, of which they had heard so 
during their days of hardships. He knew 
to ingratiate himself into their confid 
through what he called a three-step debunk 
formula. At the first step, he said, you 2 
speak and act like them even in small thi 
You must, for instance, call a U.S. prod 
Mei-ti (American-imperialistic) product, a B 
product, a Yin-ko (English) product and a 
product a Lao-ta-ko (Big Brother) product. Wha 
all three kinds of goods were available, ya@ 
must always advise them to buy the Russi 
goods, leaving them to have the grace of 
tradicting you as being unrealistic which th 
usually did. As you got better acquainted ith 
them, wine and food would lead them to speih 
and act like you, especially when they were ial Trad 
the presence of girls, of whom they were mot 1M accou 
very fond. This second step was not so it 
ficult to reach as might be supposed, be ; 
the very fact that they were willing to 
with you direct and not officially through 
of their Shanghai agencies showed that th 
had intentionally left the door open for cormipili 
tion. The third step was to entagle them ith 
some girls, after which you could turn hen 
round your little finger. All the time, yc 
must act like a confidence man by keeping 4 
their activities secret and helping them sq a 
their accounts and records. Once, he said it Iwi 
pride, he helped them to make up a ten 
lion JMP dollar discrepancy by painting and 
marking some old machinery to pass as a@ 
foreign cargo supported by a complete set 4 
forged documents and invoices in English. 

Another of my friends who helped me @ 
make money was an equally unscrupulous mal 
A transgressor of the law before the arriva 1 
the Communists, he had returned to Shani 
to engage in business. He ‘was a highly edu 
ed man, very resourceful and had a large cite 


cae 
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of friends in all ranks of life. Though we had 
Si been chums in our boyhood, I would have 

; from thought twice before renewing our friendship 
neve e during normal times. 















7 But I was genuinely glad 
joy ibm two sce him again because he was the sort of 
mud™ man who knew best how to survive by means 
fair or foul. He told me that he and a friend 
were experimenting on the manufacture of a 
newly designed electric switch, which needed 
tm only two-thirds of the usual amount of Bakelite 
powder and about one-third of the metallic ma- 
terials. He showed me a model of the contrap- 
tion which looked as neat as a foreign product. 
ie They had worked out a detailed prospectus to 
form a small factory but were in need of some 
Wm more capital. 
After several meetings» we agreed to pool our 
£ CiMcapital in equal shares. I decided to join in 
jm this venture because the Communists had begun 
tighten control over itinerary traders and 


He introduced me to his friend. 


pelkm brokers by requiring them to register with their 
We Trade Bureau, whereby all brokers had to keep 
wcounts of their transactions and to attend 
tegular meetings more or less in the nature of 
In the land of the Commu- 
fists, any group immediately loses its freedom 


iaining classes. 
Hawhen it becomes organised. Each and every 
ijmmember of it immediatly becomes a chessman 


in the hand of its player. I was too experienc- 


m Willfed to be so caught, so I immediately shifted to 
1 theianew field of activity, in which, due. to the 
¢, Yalgeneral laxity in control and confusion, I still 


ing @iuw some leeway for free and profitable opera- 


id I withdrew my small investment from Mr. 
n K. who kindly settled my account with a good 
and WMdividend. From then on for nearly half a year 
19 MMM spent most of my time and energy in manu- 
set @mlacturing switches and selling them for cash by 
h. [peddling them about town. To guard against 
me @control, we agreed not to register as a factory 
s maiMind, as much as we cauld, did everything our- 
ival @mtlves, engaging only two manual laborers on a 
rangilimesh daily basis to work ‘on the pressing ma- 
educitithines, When chances were available I also 


ckmited as a runner for my broker friends to earn 
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a small share of their commissions, took part. 
in the black exchange market in which I helped 
some businessmen and several foreign refugees 
to smuggle out their foreign exchange to Hong- 
kong, and also acted as a collector and seller 
of junks — all of which brought me a fairly 
good income without leaving the Communists 
any wiser as to my business activities. To my 
neighbors and the police I was still an unem- 
ployed invalid living on my small savings. 

My desire for profit, however, led me into 
making one smaJl*‘slip. A friend in Taiwan 
owned a very big house which he had leased 
to a foreign consulate before he left Shanghai. 
The rental in foreign currency was rather high 
but the Communists, as a policy to force owners 
to surrender willingly their houses, had imposed 
a very heavy land tax, much bigger than the 
rent. The consulate had difficulty in effecting 
rent payment to the absent owner and at the 
same time was unwilling to advance the large 
land tax, which had been in arrears for months. 
Through diplomatic channels the consul got in 
touch with the owner who asked me to contact 
the lessee and try to settle the matter in such 
a way as to preserve his ownership of the house 
as long as possible. The. consul, not being 
friendly with the Communists, intended to 
evacuate as soon as possible; so he was glad 
to locate me as a representative. After careful 
consideration I concluded that to preserve the 
house from ultimate confiscation the only ways 
were either to transfer the lease toa “friendly” 
foreigner or to a Communist agency, for then 
the rent might be raised to cover the tax or 
arrangements could be made to exempt it from 
the land tax. I got into contact with the Indian - 
Embassy, which was then in -need of official - 
living quarters. During all those negotiations 
I could not avoid identifying myself. Very soon 
the Communist Foreign Office took a hand in 
the matter with a very plausible reason that 
they had to help a friendly power. I was called 
to the Foreign Office several times, but the 
staff simply asked me to help them solve a 
problem and never inquired about anything 
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personal. I had a hunch that I was wading in 
waters deeper than I liked but I was already 
too much involved to withdraw. Besides, the 
transaction promised me a regular monthly cut 
of a certain percentage on the rent as a service 
commission. ‘Though at the time I had enough 
money from different sources to live on without 
drawing on my small savings, I realized that 
none of my incomes was dependable for long 
and that they were all postulated on my _per- 
sonal presence in Shanghai. My eager desire 
to get a regular income for my family that 
was legal in Communist eyes until I could 
ultimately settle down in Hongkong, made me 
blind to many inherent dangers. . 

My proposal to the Indian was that he should 
deal with the Communists for a tax remission 
on the house and pay a certain rent to the 
owner’s agent in Hongkong, retaining a por- 
tion of it for me as a service commission. The 
Indian was a -lowly niggard. ‘He argued so 
persistently for a lower rent that he went to 
the undignified extent of showing me his ac- 
count books and his official instructions.. He 
said he could not ask for a remission of a tax 
In the 
meantime, the evacuating consulate pressed me 
for a settlement. So I approached a Commu- 


which was chargeable to’ the. owner. 


nist cultural agency and finally concluded a 
contract with them stipulating that the rent 
would be used in lieu of all kinds of taxes on 
the house, that the owner’s old servant would 
be retained as a housekeeper and that I would 
receive a monthly commission of JMP$600,000 
(about US$25) on production of a personal re- 
ceipt. 

The arrangement worked smoothly for sever- 
al. months. My income from all sources was 
now more than enough to cover family ex- 
penses. But my mind was not at ease. Every 
time when I called for my commission, the 


Communists always gave me a treasury check’ 


for which I had to put my seal on several 
documents. .They liked to chat with me and 
often asked me for information about some 
people in Hongkong. Once I sent my daughter 
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with my seal. As she got the check with 
question asked, I thought that possibly rh f 
would not insist on my presence in Shan h if 
to obtion payment. So I sent her as often w 
possible but they often contacted me on 
excuse or another by telephone or by writin 

This was the first time that I went aga 
my strategic principle of not to deal di cctly 
with or reveal my: activities, to the Commi 
nists. They seemed to possess a very sensi 
and smooth inter-agency information system, be 
cause more than once I was called to 
agencies for apparently irrelevant talk. I 
that when the Communists suspected am one 
they quietly collected bits of information ab 
him until they had enough data to const 
case, when they would ask him to make a ff 
statement of facts. Before I meddled in thi 
lease I was practically unnoticed. Since hea 
they knew at least that I was connected rh 
a rather well-known man in Taiwan. 

By the middle of 1951 things began to > 
pen one after another. As sales had dwindle 
our workshop was not running profitably. . 
while our two manual laborers had joined the 
labor union, as members of which they ad 
reported the existence of the shop. Inspectdf 
from the police, the trade and tax bureaus ue. 
cessively called on us and we were ordered 
register as a factory. This meant a great ¢ 
of extra expense. We decided to liquidate 
after registration, but the laborors would | 
let us close down and they had the labor io 
at their back. At last we had to sell the wh 
outfit to another factory at a great loss. I 
very glad to wash my hands of it and get 
a little cash for some other activity I had 1 
mind. 

At the time the manufacture of fountain 
was a profitable business. As all the parts 
the pen could be purchased ready-made fro 


the factories, one could have them assemble 


home and sell them to the small shops. Bee: us 
of the large number of persons engaged in thi 
line, there was only a cut-throat margin 4 
profit. One of my friends got a more lucratil 
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thy 


ideas While he was a returned student from 
England and had been employed by the Shang- 





ngha@ hai Power Company as an engineer for the last 


en gmtwenty years, he had chosen to remain idle 
n om under the Communist regime. He designed a 
ing, special type of pen nib made of glass, which 
gaingm reduced the cost of the pen to a large extent. 
rectly Having secured a number of intimate friends to 
mmum form a small factory employing only three 
sitive laborors, he was making quite a good income. 
m, be Another friend had bought a printing machine 
som and with the help of one workman was running 
knew a printing shop. The Communist grudged the 


nyomem people of edibles and other necessities of life, 
abomi but they were certainly generous with the sup- - 
ructa@m ply of printed propaganda matters. So this 
frank friend was also making a quite good profit. To 


. thal both of them I loaned the cash I had just re- 

thea covered and they regularly paid me fairly good 
hm teturns. 

Because the activities I engaged in were al- 

> hap ways lowly and often disreputable it didn’t fol- 

indi low that my associates were all scum of the 


Mesh earth. On the contrary we were a group of 
d the highly intellectual people who had mostly done 
y ham well for society and for our country. We con- 
yectonm sidered ourselves outlaws under a regime that we 
s subi despised but against which we were powerless. 
red Mm Our only objective was to keep alive without 







t dal contributing anything constructive to the regime. 
ate At the pen factory, for instance, I associated 
id with more than ten of those people, one of them 
unig 4 returned student from Germany, an expert in 
® industrial management; one a returned student 
from France, an artist and man of letters; one 
who had been the district chief of the Shanghai 
Tax Bureau; one who had been an assistant- 
igineer in a British mill. Behind closed doors 
um We opened our hearts to one another, discussed 
rts @m World affairs, speculated on the best ways to 
fromm Make a living outside the mainland and ex- 
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changed radio news of world affairs. An out- 
sider would only see a group of ill-clad half- 
hungry men intent on the small business of as- 
sembling or sorting fountain pen parts and 
talking about nothing but such petty topics as 
their peddling experience. I used to while away 
my leisure by writing satirical stories in Eng- 
lish about the Communists and their collabora- 
tors, which I destroyed as soon as I had read 
them to my friends for their entertainment. 

If one had been able to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the situation in which we were then sub- 
merged, one would have seen that people like 
us, tens of thousands of them, who tried to lick 
the Communists at their own game, were only 
delaying the ultimate fate that the Communist 
had in store for them. We were like refugees 
from a devastating flood, jumping from one dry 
spot to another only to be. inundated at last. 
The Communists had a very strong weapon in 
allocating and classifying every person according 
to his usefulness. Their scemingly lax control 
in Shanghai at the time was due merely to 
technical difficulties in dealing with such a big 
metropolis, Tight control was only a matter of 
time. Police visitors to my house became more 
interested in my means of livelihood. More than 
once they advised me to register as an unemploy- 
ed intellectual. 

Though the factories of my friends employed 
only a very few laborors, those few soon proved 
to be the stings in their sides. Not only did 
they demand exorbitant wages, they also plied 
into the account books. This made my little 
cash investment which was, in their eyes, usury, 
difficult to hide. Though my friends manipulat- 
ed not to reveal it, the danger of discovery was 
always there. By the end of 1951 I decided to 
call an end to such dangerous living and to 
make a reckless bid for freedom by going to 
Hongkong once again. 





Overseas Chinese 


Retail Trade Nationalization in P. I. 


he Liberal Party representative from Sulu 
a Province, Ombra Amilbanagsa, filed a bill 
with the Lower House on March 3 seeking im- 
mediate repeal of the retail trade nationaliza- 
tion law on the ground that it has an adverse 
effect on business and employment. The pro- 
posal to repeal the retall trade nationalization 
law came in the wake of various proposals for 
its amendment. The House, however, probably 
would shelve the bill for the time being pending 
the decision on the nationalization law by the 
joint Congressional Executive committee set up 
by President Magsaysay recently. 

Meanwhile, Bonifacio Quiaoit, Director of the 
Philippine Commerce Bureau, urged Congress on 
February 28 to limit the provisions of the present 
retail trade nationalization law to small retail 
establishments. He said that apart from the 
fact that aliens in the Philippines should equal- 
ly be protected by law in conducting business, 
the Philippine retailers are not prepared yet to 
' take over the whole trade because of the lack 
of native capital and operating experience. He 
revealed that throughout the country there are 
approximately 113,000 Philippine retailers who 
have an average sale of 4,000 pesos annally 
with an average investment of 2,000 pesos, 
while the Chinese retailers there have an aver- 
age sale of 24,000 pesos with average invest- 
ment of 7,000 pesos. 

A Philippine mission on foreign ‘investment, 
which recently made a tour in the United States, 
has submitted a report to President Magsaysay 
in relation to the program of attracting foreign 
investment.. The report says among other 
things that would-be American investors are of 
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the opinion that there is a need for a more 
favorable climate for investment in the Phil 
pines. They point to the retail trade nation 
ization law and the more than 40 nationalizg. 
tion bills presented to Congress which tend 4 


retard rather encourage foreign investment. 
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Chinese Immigrants to U.S. A. 


Fifteen Chinese nationals who fled from Com. 
munist persecution in different parts of Southeast 
Asia and who had stayed in Free China tem 
porarily left Taipei by plane on March 7 for 
permanent residence in the United States un et 
provisions of the Refugeé Relief Act of 1953, 

A Special Emigration Investigation Comm is 
sion has been set up by the Chinese Gover . 
ment to deal with applications. Two thous ‘ 
applications will be accepted and applic ‘“ 
forms can be obtained from the Overseas Affaifh 
Commission for those Chinese nationals residif " 
in Free China, Hongkong or Macao. For ther 
Chinese who are residing in foreign countti 


cs 
they are to apply to the nearest Chinese cole , 
sulates. In those countries where there is i) 
Chinese consulate, the applicants may ei her | 
apply at the Chinese consulates in the nea | 


country or send their applications directly to tl i 
Overseas Affairs Commission in Taiwan. 

plications approved by the Special Emigration 
Investigation Commission are dealt with by he 
Refugee Relief Section of the American: ¥ 7 
bassy in Taipei. Apart from a guarantee fn m 
an Atmerican:sponsor for a steady job and lod 
ing place in the United States, an eligible p 
plicant must possess the following qualificatie ns 
with no fixed profession; of good characte 
anti-Communist; physically and mentally hea 


thy; and with a certificate from the country @§ 
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present residence for readmission. 

Of the total of 9,000 who may enter the 
United States before the validity of the Special 
Immigration Regulations expires on December 
31, 1956, approximately 2,000 will be orphans 
under the age of ten who have been adopted 
by American families. So far only one such 
application has been made in Free China and 
that was made by an American Air Force 
sergeant and his wife in Tainan. ‘The success 
of carrying out the orphan program,” according 
to Mr. R. W. Kenney, Coordinator of the Far 
Eastern Refugee Program, “depends upon the 
activities of volunteer groups in promoting it.” 


He said that over 300. visds have been issued . 


to orphans in Japan since the establishment of 
the Japanese-American Orphans Association in 
Tokyo, while a volunteer group in Seoul, known 
as the Children Replacement Service, has got 
good results in finding permanent homes for 
Korean orphans. 

The Philippine News Service reported on 
February 22 that the United States Government 


had just reached an agreement with the Philip- 


pine Government on the immigration of foreign- 
ets, mostly Chinese, who had taken refuge in 
the Philippines from Communist-held territories. 
Mr. Kenney arrived at Manila by air on February 
2 from Saigon and said that he came for con- 
ferences with local U.S, Embassy officials on 
the implementation of the refugee program in 
the Philippines. He disclosed that the Far 
Eastern Refugee Program will send one of its 
fepresentatives to Manila to open an office at 
the U. S. Embassy to deal with applications. 


35,000 Chinese Evacuated to 
South Vietnam 


A total of 35,000 Chinese nationals have been 
evacuated from North Vietnam to South Vietnam 
since the Indo-Chinese truce. There were about 
50,000 Chinese nationals residing in the north- 
em part of the country when the cease-fire 
agreements were signed. The newcomers have 
been rapidly absorbed into the Chinese commu- 
nity of 700,000 in South Vietnam. Meanwhile, 
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four Government officals, Mr. Yu Chao-ying, ~ 
Mr. Chen Chi-shiu and Mr. Huang Chun-ti, of 
the Overseas Affairs Commission, and Mr. Hsu 
Po-ti, representative of the Mainland Relief As- 
sociation, left Taipei by plane on March 9 for 
Hongkong en route to Saigan to help the evacua- 
tion of some 20,000 Chinese nationals from 
North Vietnam to South Vietnam. 


New Dorinitory for Overseas Students 


A group of new buildings constructed as 
classrooms and dormitory for the students of 
the National Taiwan University under the fin- 
ancing plan of U.S. aid were officially opened 
on February 15. There is a new dormitory for 
overseas students which can accommodate 500 
students. The opening cermony was attended 
be Vice-President Chen Cheng, Mr. Chang Chi- 
yun, Minister of Education, Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, 
chairman of Overseas Affairs Commission, Mr. 
Rankin, the U.S. Ambassador, and many Chi-* 
nese educational workers. In their addresses at 
the ceremony, while Vice-President Chen raised 
the achievement of the United State aid in the 
field of culture and education,.Ambassador Ran-— 
kin emphasised the fact that the National Taiwan 
University “is not only a forum of freedom for 
the young people of Taiwan but also for all 
free Chinese everywhere.” 


Hongkong Film Producer Seeks Loans 


Mr. Li Tsu-yung, producer and general man- 
ager of the Yung Hua Film Studio in Hong- 
kong, arrived at Taipei on February 27 to seek 
loans in an attempt to save his anti-Commu- 
nist studio from its present financial crisis. In 
a press interview the next day after. his arrival, 
he called for a loan of HK$500,000 from Gov- 
ernment circles here in order to save his film 
studio in the Crown Colony from falling under 
Communist control. He said that the manage- 
ment of his film studio had already been taken 
over by one of the creditors as a result of some 
HK$900,000 liabilities. His creditors had threat- 
ened to auction off his studio to the Chinese 
Communists if he failed to settle his debts on - 
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March 14. 

Yung Hua was founded early in 1948 with a 
total capital of HK$5,000,000. It has suffered 
two mishaps previously. In 1950, 120 of the 

- studio’s staff members defected to the Commu- 

nists, which resulted in a loss of HK2,000,000. 
In 1954, a big fire razed some HK$3,000,000 
worth of its films and equipment. The’ studio, 
according to Mr. Li, now has a net capital of 
HK$2,800,000. 

Yung Hua is the biggest of the three pro- 
Government film studios in Hongkong, and has 
produced more than 20 motion pictures during 
the past year. The Kuomintang’s Central Mo- 
tion Picture Corporation in Taiwan decided 
recently to extend to Mr. Li a loan of HK$- 
500,000 with a view to enabling him to pay 
off his debts. Arrangements have also been made 
for the importation of five of the Chinese films 
produced by the Yung Hua studio into Free 
China for general release. 


Overseas Visitors in Taiwan 


Three Overseas Chinese leaders arrived jj 
Taipei on March 2 for a brief “visit in F j 
China. They are Mr. Huang Tung from Mexieg 
Mr. Chiu Lu-shou from Japan and Mr. H ang’ 
Chang from New Zealand. + a 

Meanwhile, a group of 11 Chinese wome 
from Tokyo, headed by Miss Tang Tsu-chunge 
arrived at Taipei by air on March 8 on a foup 
week tour in Taiwan. They brought 15 radi 
sets to be presented to the armed forces. Bi } 
ginning from March 9, they have made calls op 
Government officials and toured the island ® 


. ad 
witness the progress made in various fields, 7 


President Chiang Kai-shek granted an audi net 
to four overseas leaders from the Philippi : 
Mr. Ku Chun-chin, Mr. Tsai Yu-hsun, Mr. ¥ ing 
Ping-ming and Mr. Tsai Chung-huei, who re 
turned to Free China early in January from the 
Philippines on an army-comforting mission, * 


It has been said by the Westerners that reputation is our second 
life. As citizens of our country or members of our society, one 
essential principle we should bear in mind is to value our own reputa- 
tion. Once our reputation is spoiled, nothing can be accomplished 
by us, and all our talents and learning will not be worth a cent. 

HARK? LRBSEAPFA-BSoRAAMAKAHEL, ELKE 
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News from the Mainland 


Latest Victims of Brainwashing 


onsiderable interest has been aroused by the 
‘B recent arrival in Hongkong of Malcolm 
Bersohn and Mrs. Adele Rickett, both Americans, 
who had been imprisoned by the Chinese Com- 
munists for a period of three and half years. 


Both vehemently asserted that they had been: 


quite rightly gaoled because they had engaged 
in espionage on behalf of the United States. 
Both spoke in glowing terms of the Chinese 
Communist authorities and averred that they 
were “full of shame and remorse” for the harm 
they had done to the Chinese people. They 
said that they intended to return to the United 
States and atone for their sins by working “for 
the people.” 

It is not completely clear how the statements 
made by these two Americans should be Yregard- 
ed. State Department officials in Washington 
scoffed at their confessions that they had spied 
for the U. S. Government. On the other hand, 


it has been suggested that at least one of the . 


victims, Mrs. Rickett, might be ‘posing as a 
brainwash convert in order to protect her hus- 
band who is still in Communist hands. 

While it is hard to say which ‘of these inter- 
pretations is correct, it is fairly clear that the 
third possibility—that they were not brainwashed, 
but adopted their present outlook purely of their 
own accord—may be ruled out. 

Newsmen who interviewed them have stressed 
that, while they insisted that they had acted as 
spies, they were unable to produce satisfactory 
evidence of such activities. 

Furthermore, their statements regarding the 
virtues of the Communist regime, though ex- 
tremely enthusiastic, displayed an attitude towards 
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Communism which no person not brainwashed 
or otherwise indoctrinated could possibly adopt. 

For instance, Mr. Bersohn related that he had 
been summoned before a court in February and 
told that he had been sentenced to three and 
half years in prison to be followed by expulsion. 
Since he had already served three and half years, 
he was promptly expelled. He said that a Com- 
munist court worked in an opposite way to a 
European court, the prisoner serving his sentence 
before its pronouncement by a judge. 

We must confess ourselves astounded by the 
idea of such juridical methods. If sentence is 
not pronounced until the guilty person’s sentence 
is concluded, it would seem that the judges 
would have to keep harking back to records of 


* cases heard years before in order to determine 


when they should make a decision on the sen- 
tences of the defendants. 

It is more reasonable to assume that the 
sentences are decided right after the actual hear- 
ing, but are kept secret, at. least from the 
defendants, until their prison terms have run 
their course.. This would not be such a strain 
on. the judges, but it implies a kind of mental 
torture for the convicted persons that is certainly 
not in. keeping with the best traditions of justice. 
It means that the person gaoled does not know 
whether he faces a few months in prison or a 
lifetime. 

If a number of charges have been brought 
against him, he does not know whether he has 
been found guilty of them all, or of only the 
lighter ones. 

Such a concept of justice, however, is less 
amazing than the fact that a person educated 
to the principles of justice in a democracy could 
accept it, apparently without question, as a prop- 
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er and reasonable manner in which justice 
should function. 

Again, it was vehemently asserted that no in- 
nocent people were ever gaoled by the Chinese 
Communists. “You must be guilty before you 
are arrested,” Mr. Bersohn was quoted as saying. 

This is manifestly absurd. A person’s in- 
nocence or guilt is determined at his trial in 
court. If, at the time of arrest, it has already 
been determined that he is guilty, it means that 
the police have tried and convicted him without 
his knowledge and without his being able to 
offer any defense. The later court trial, then, 
is purely a farce, since his guilt is already fixed. 

In view of this distorted attitude towards the 
Chinese Communist authorities, it seems virtual- 
ly impossible that the opinions voiced by the 
two Americans can be sincere ones adopted 
without pressure and with an open mind. If 
the Communists believed that the publicizing 
of their statements would be a propaganda 
success, they are likely to be sorely disappointed. 
The statements are convincing only to those 
who are anxious to be convinced. 

At the same time, it would be unwise not to 
appreciate the grave significance of the brain- 
washing which people living under Communist 
control are subjected to. If it is possible to 
convert a person who has been raised and 
educated in a democracy in a matter of two or 
ue effect of ten or twenty years of 
on people whose education is ex- 


three years. 
indoctrinatic 
tremely limi.d and who have never been out 
of their native provinces may be imagined. 

Undoubtedly, the thought control exercised on 
the general populace on the mainland is much 
less close and strict than that imposed on peo- 
ple living in prison. In the long run, however, 
the effect on people who are permitted to hear 
of the outside world only through the Commu- 
nist propaganda machine cannot be under- 
estimated. 

This is particularly true in the case of child- 
ren whose education is in Communist hands. 
It may be recalled that the small minority of 
Germans who still revere. the memory of Adolf 
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Hitler are chiefly those whose formative years 
were passed in the heyday of the Nazi regime, | 
—(Editorial, Hongkong Standard) ~ 

Facts and Propaganda 1 

“My bed is made warm for you. Please come 
home.” ‘This is an appeal made by a young 
wife in Shanghai to her husband in Taipe 
through Radio Chekiang in Hangchow. | 
Such agonizing appeals are broadcast by long 
wave early morning and late at night from radio 
stations in Hangchow and Shanghai which are 
nearer to Taiwan. There are also messages from 
Radio Peiping. 2 
Anyone with a cheap wireless set in Taiwal 
could easily pick up the appeals from the Chi. 
nese mainland. The “rush hours” ‘are devoted 
to denunciation of the “American imperialists” 
and President Chiang Kai-shek as well as criticism 
of British Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony Eden 
and even Jawaharlal Nehru of India for their 
failure to back up the Soviet sponsored ten 
power conference on Taiwan. i 
Other pleas to come home are made _ by 
children and parents inside the Bamboo Curtain 
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to their relatives who are serving in the Naf 
tionalist armed forces. They describe theif th 
_happy life under the solicitous care of Mao Tse 
tung and urge their relatives in Taiwan to retum™ P* 
to the mainland and to take part in production Pe 
and reconstruction in the motherland. | gu 
The broadcdsts take for granted that all the 0 
people outside of the country learn of the com Ck 
ditions in Communist-controlled China through ed 
Radio Peiping and affiliated stations, which ab 
describe the country as a land overflowing with | 
milk and honey and high officials like Mao Ge 
Tse-tung taking time out to greet and hug “C 
chubby children. Fa 
On the other hand, reliable reports from the nis 
mainland give a picture of gloom—heavy taxa§§ Go 
tion, deprivation of farmers of their crophiy Fr 
_taking-over of private factories, gradual dis kor 
pearance of private business, mass arrests for abr 
“reactionary” activities, shortage of foodst fs | Ch 
and consumer goods and control of thought andg 
wealth, _ ecu 
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The Communists want to convey the impres- 
sion to the people in Hongkong that a state of 


‘affluence prevails inside the country as seen in 


the sale of native goods such as canned food, 
silk goods, vegetables, livestock, rice, fruits, etc. 
in the Hongkong market. The latest exhibition 
js radio accessories. 

The truth is that most of the goods are 
scraped from the bottom of the barrel for sale 
abroad to gain the much needed foreign exchange 
and for propaganda. ‘The shortage of foodstuffs 
and consumer goods is confirmed by arrivals 
from Kwangtung Province who appear generally 
pale and under-nourished. 

Radio Peiping has not been successful in in-. 
ducing the overseas Chinese to return home to 
assist in reconstruction work. The overseas 
Chinese are unwilling to. remit money home for 
investment. All reconstruction and industrial 
enterprises are in the hands of the “state” which 
sees to it that no profits will get into the hands 
of private persons. Dividends may be given in 
“National Economic Reconstruction Bonds” to 
mature in ten years. As a result, overseas Chi- 
nese are sending home money just sufficient for 
the maintenance of their dependents. 

In view of the dismal failure to gain the sup- 
port and goodwill of the overseas Chinese, the 
Peiping regime ordered officials in Canton to 
make another try. Accordingly, a South China 
Overseas Investment Company and the Overseas 
Chinese Investment Guide Committee were form- 
ed in Canton to attract money from Chinese 
abroad. 

The official in charge of this work is Major 
General Fang Fang, Deputy Director of the 
“Central Overseas Affairs Council.” General 
Fang has spent most of his life as a Commu- 
nist underground and later served as Deputy 
Governor of Kwangtung from 1949 to 1954, 
From 1946 to 1949, he was a resident in Hong- 
kong. There is no indication that he has been 
abroad or that he knows anything about overseas 
Chinese. 

As what is going on behind the Bamboo 
Curtain is generally known to free Chinese every- 
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where, those in foreign countries have diverted 

funds for the mainland to Hongkong where 

there is at present a surplus of capital. 
—(Hongkong Standard) 


The Movie Indusiry 


A dozen or so Chinese girls enroll in a course 
that trains locomotive engineers. . For weeks 
they fuss over hot, greasy wheels, shovel coal 
into dummy furnaces, try to. fathom a cab’s 
controls. One day, they sclo down the track. 
There; are speeches, dances, songs and a gradua- 
tion ceremony before cowcatchers adorned with 
huge portraits of Mao Tse-tung. 

Such is a Chinese Communist motion picture 
bearing the inspired title “Women Locomotive 
Drivers.” 

Though billed as a feature, not as a docu- 
mentary, the film has no plot to speak of. The 
only conflict is between a couple of the girls 
over which can master the course faster and 
better. 

And there is no romance. 
no moonlight walks, no shy glances. As a matter 
of fact, even a hint of romance would be un- 
seemly. The girls, hair awry, no -makeup, 
baggy uniforms, look too much like boys. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing about the 
picture is a lack of the humor for which the 
Chinese are noted. Instead, one long sequence 
has the girls, deadly serious, taking 10 whole 
days learning how to shovel coal. With a 
straight face, one girl shovels far into the eve 
of her “final examination” to get just the right 


body swing into the job. 
Among the picture’s heroes are a Soviet 


adviser in a turtleneck sweater and a Chinese 
Communist Party worker whose office is graced 
not only with a huge painting of Mao Tse- 
tung, but also with his bust. 

At graduation festivites, there is no -waltzing 
such as Chinese’ youth once enjoyed, no” “jm- 


Hence there are 


perialist” swing. Rather, there are native steps 
from Russia’s Uzbekistan and the yanko, the 


rice-planting dance. And “Work Is Glorious!” 


is sung rousingly by all. 
Chinese Communist movies, typified by “Wom- 
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en Locomotive Drivers,” are neither entertain- 
As with all present-day Chinese 


Communist literature and art, they must serve 


ment nor art. 


the purposes of the state. 
Thus, 


agates, 


“Women Locomotive Drivers” prop- 
among other things, the importance of 
machines in this era of industrialization, of group 
“struggle” to attain goals set by the state, of 
austerity, of feminine equality. 

*‘Women Locomotive Drivers,” which played 
in Hongkong some months ago, is one of the 
relatively few mainland pictures to have been 
released abroad. For obvious reasons, such a 
movie is not what film people call “good box 
office.” Attendance in Hongkong was limited. 
The most responsive of the audiences were child- 
ren from Communist-infiltrated schools. 

A later importation from the mainland is 
“Liang Shan-po and Chu Ying-tai,” in color 
from Chinese opera. Though a moving folk 
tale, it is advertised as “a tragedy of two young 
lovers waging a struggle against the inexorablée 
marriage laws of the feudal system.” 

If overseas audiences for Chinese pictures are 
limited, even among overseas Chinese, mainland 
audiences are vastly expanded. According to 
official statistics, some 810 million Chinese saw 
movies in 1954, about 55 million more than the 
previous year. This figure, a little over one 
viewing a year for each Chinese, may be small 
compared with audiences in some other Asian 
countries, but it is several times that of pre- 
Communist days. 

“Pornographic pictures propagating the ‘Amer- 
ican way of life’ have been repudiated by 
at 750 movie theaters on the 
But the 


bulk of the audience increase comes from rural 


movie audiences” 
mainland, says the Peiping regime. 


folk, who are, visited by some 2,000 mobile pro- 
jection teams. 


Abad name is hard to remove, while a good name is hard to 


obtain. 
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It is to be wondered whether the Chinese q 
the mainland find the films any more palatabl 
than their overseas brethren do. However tha 
may be, if they want to see movies at all, 
have little choice. The only alternative is ig 
ports from the Soviet bloc and a handful J 
“progressive”. pictures from Italy and Japan, | 

To assure that films be “a vigorous prop 
aganda medium,” the relevant deparvencan th. 
army’s political department, the trade uni 
and the Youth Corps provide “guidance” 
scripting. Then the “Ministry of Cultural j a 

F 











fairs” gives the scripts a “strict” examinatigg 
The Ministry’s‘Cinema Bureau gives the show 
ing “strict scrutiny so as to ensure that i 
major revision will be needed when the film 
Finally, the bureau must give i 
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completed.” 





approval for release. § 
Besides all this, the Party’s propaganda @ 
partment must examine scripts of “films @ 
major political significance.” : 
“The crucial problem’ of present film work! 


ed 
| 


admits: the Peiping People’s Daily, the chi 
Party newspaper, “is to increase the numbef{ 
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feature films and to elevate their quality. 
production state has been unsatisfactory. 4 
had to be partially suspended by the film stu jin 
because there were no films to shoot. Maj 







directors and actors and actresses had for 





periods no chance to show themselves, 
the audiences complained of the small numb 





of films.” 4 
It is doubtful whether such complaints il 
accomplish their purpose. In the Soviet Uni 
which gradually enforced the same kind of ca 
trols, there was the same cinematic disintegm 
Stifled artists an 
not producing artists. # 
—(Walter Briggs)” 








tion in quality and quantity. 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


The Bangkok Conference 


iewing the Afro-Asian Conference scheduled 

Y to meet in Indonesia in April as a Com- 
munist maneuver to disintegrate the solidarity 
of the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty nations, 
the Central Daily News declared in two separate 
articles on February 23 and 27: “The anti- 
Communist struggle is global and indivisible in 
nature. Close cooperation should not only be 
maintained among the SEATO nations but also 
with such nations as Korea, Japan and Free 
China which are the anti-Communist outposts 
in the Western Pacific. To further strengthen 
the mutual security system, the formation of a 
Northeast Asia alliance is absolutely necessary.” 
The Hsin Sheng Pao editorialized on February 
22 that “at a time when the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression is acutely felt in all parts of 
Asia, the convention of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty Organization in Bang- 
kok is quite timely and significant.” “Deeply 
concerned as the Kremlin is over the political 
developments in Western Europe,” the paper 
continued, “it is to Asia that the arrow of Com- 
munist aggression points, because Asia is where 
Soviet Russia can get her much-needed food 
supply. It is in Asia too that she can best ex- 
ploit to her own advantage the differences among 
the free nations.” The paper expressed the 
hope that the Bangkok Conference, in’ addition 
to the discussion of the setup of a mutual 
defense organization and the combating of in- 
ternal Communist subversion, would devise ways 
and means to ameliorate the living conditions 
of the people and uphold the principle of na- 
tional self-determination. In the last analysis, 
the paper opined, “the safest guarantee for the 
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security of Southeast Asia lies in a strong Free 
China which is largely responsible for checking 
the spread of Communism in Asia. In view of 
this fact, nothing is surer of uproozing once for 
all the fundamental] cause of unrest in the area 
than helping Free China to embark on: a coun- 
terattack against the mainland.” 

Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hua fik Pao in two successive articles on 
February 22 and 23 observed that what- the 
Southeast Asia Collective Treaty Organization 
attempted to do was largely negative, its ac- 
tivities being only confined to the containment 
of Communism in those countries in Southeast 
Asia which are still free. “Be that as it may,” the 
paper continued, “it has succeeded in bringing 
together the anti-Communist nations in the area 
in their common endeavor for the attainment of 
a common goal. In this sense, its effort is 
praiseworthy.” The paper seriously deplored 
that such nations as India, Ceylon, Burma and 
Indonesia should have seen fit to take a neutral 
stand and warned them against “lulling them- 
selves into thinking that they could free them- ~ 
selves from involvement if world War III should 
break out. Such a line of thought is born of their 
ignorance of the Communist intrigue which is 
nothing short of the conquest of the whole 
world. The earlier they awaken from such. a 
dream, the better. it is for themselves and the 
free world,” 

While admitting that a certain degree of pro- 
gress had been made in the three days’ con- 
ference in Bangkok by the Manila Pact nations, 
the Kung Lun Pao opined editorially on February 
27 that it still had a long way to go before the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty Or- 
ganization could become an effective force for 
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deterring Communist aggression. 
concurred in the view that “the most effective 
weapon to fight the spread of Communism is 
to ameliorate the living conditions of the peo- 
ple in the area. But this can only be taken as 
a long-range strategy. As the Communists back 
up their overt aggression and subtle subversion 
with force, they. can only be met effectively 
It is therefore regrettable that no 


positive military program has been decided upon 


with force. 


in the conference.” 

On the eve of convocation of the Bangkok 
Conference, the Ta Hua Evening News declared 
editorially that “the fate of the Republic of 
China is closely linked with that of the Southeast 
Asia nations. The problem of the Communist 
threat in Southdast Asia would not have arisen 
but for the Communist seizure of the Chinese 
mainland. Likewise, the comparative security 
these nations are enjoying is largely due to the 
existence of Free China whose military strength 
poses a powerful deterrent to the Chinese Reds. 
This is the reason why whatever is detrimental 
to the interests of Free China will inevitably 
have a far-reaching effect on Southeast Asia as 
“Important as the defense against 
the paper continued, 


a whole.” 
Communist subversion is,” 
“the fundamental question, however, is whether 
the participating nations have the determination 
to resist Communist aggression. To talk about 
resistance against Communist aggression and 
appease the aggressor at the same time, as 
England is doing now, will never lead anywhere. 
The failure of British efforts in the suppression 
of Communists in Malaya is a case in point.” 

In two successive editorials on February 22 
and 27, the Combined Daily observed that “the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization is innately 
weak, because it is only represented by three 
mations in the area.” ‘The fundamental prob- 
lem facing the conferees in Bangkok,” the 
paper went on to point out, “is how to allay 
the fears of western imperialism and colonial- 
ism on the part of the people in the area 
who are deeply imbued with idea of national- 
ism, and thereby rally them behind a common 
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The paper 








effort for self-help against Communist agg 


sion.” The paper voiced the hope that, th 


the results of the Bangkok meeting might 
be as satisfactory as was generally expected, the | 


SEATO powers would implement the decisions 


reached in the conference without further delay?* 


Naval Victory Otf Chekiang 


The naval victory resulting in the sinking of 
twenty-one Chinese Communist warships, gua 


boats, landing crafts, armed junks and a sub 


marine by Free China’s naval and air forces in 
the waters near the Taishan Archilpelago on 
February 18 was unanimously hailed by the 


local papers as an eloquent testimony of th # 
fighting spirit of our armed forces, which augured ' 


well for the belief in the eventual triumph_ of 
the Chinese Government over the Chinese - 
munist aggressors. 

“The glorious achievement off the Chekiang 
coast by our combined naval and air forces is 


doubly welcome at the présent moment, because ; 


it tends to dispel whatever gloom has been cast 
over our people and armed forces as the result 
of the evacuation of the Tachens and serves 
show that the fighting spirit of our armed forces 
has not been in the least affected by th 
strategic withdrawal from the islands off the 
Chekiang coast.” Thus declared the Centra 
Daily News editorially on February 19. he | 
paper went on to point out that “both our Gov. 
ernment and people are determined to hold 


every inch of our territory at any cost againt@ 


the onslaught'of the enemy ‘regardless of changes 
To defend our 


selves, we have to be prepared to take offensive) 


in the international situation. 


action. As we know, it is force’ which the 


Communists fall back upon in-both their poli ical 


and military maneuvers. It is therefore, 
force alone that we can effectively defend Tak 


a 


wan, the Pescadores and the offshore islandé™ 


and fulfill our sacred mission of staging # 


4 
successful counterattack against the mainland & 
ad 


Declaring that the naval victory off the C 
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Pao pointed out in its editorial on the same 
day that it proved, as nothing else could, that 
“the evacuation of Tachens is a positive action 

aimed at the redeployment of the troops thus 
| withdrawn to further strengthen the defense. of 
the nation rather than a negative retreat.” 
“However,” continued the daily, “the re-enforce: 
ment of the Taishan island group by the Com- 
munists shortly after our withdrawal from the 
Tachens is an eloquent proof that nothing will 
divert them from the invasion of Taiwan and 
other parts of the world unless the free world 
makes up its mind to.meet further Communist 
aggression with force. The Communists .ambi- 
tion knows no bounds, 
_ always been double-barreled—they talk while 
they fight. Negotiation with them will only 
lead to the demoralization of the free world’s 
will to fight while appeasement will only en- 


courage them to commit further aggression. In 
tither case, the free nations would be thrown 
into further chaos, and the basic problem would 


sill remain unsolved.” 

Lauding the victory achieved by our combined 
naval and air forces in the waters near the 
Taichan Island group as a morale-booster to 
dispel the gloom caused by the evacuation of 
Tachen, the Chung Hua Jik Pao editorialized 
on the same day that from this. battle “we can 
learn the lesson that even for defense, to be on 
the offensive is the best strategy. Only by 
wresting the initiative from our enemy can we 
fight at the time and place most advantageous 
tous.” 

Attributing the naval victory off the Chekiang 
‘@ast to close coordination between. our air and 
nayal forces and the initiative and valor of our 
warriors, the Combined Daily in its editorial 
on. February 20 stated that among these three 
factors “the second one is by far the most im- 

| portant. It serves to show the theory that to 
be on the*offensive is the best defense.” The 
Paper went on to point out that “this is also 
the-pattern of fighting best fitted for a con- 


igh tinuous war of attrition against the Commu- 


Rists.. Let us hope that with the recent victory 
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Their strategy has- 


off the Chekiang coast as an auspicious begin- 
ning, similar ones. will follow in the days to 
come.” ; 

Viewing.the naval victory off the Chekiang 
coast as of immense military and_ political 
significance, the China Post editorialized on 
February 23 that it helped. to upset the Red 
time-table for the invasion of the offshore is- 
lands on the one hand, thus giving us much- 
needed time to beef up the defense of these is- 
lands, and strengthen the confidence of the U. 
S. in our ability to hold the offshore: islands 
with U. S. air and naval support on the other. 
“Most, important of all; it has demonstrated for 
all the world to see that we are determined to 
defend these ‘islands with or without foreign 
support, and that these islands are not to be 


' surrendered in return for Communist promise.” 


' The Election in. Japan 


Commenting on the Diet election in Japan, 
the Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial on March 
3 ascribed the plurality gained by the Democratic — 
Party of Hatoyama to economic depression 
following the cessation of hostilities im Korea, 
rise in the number of the unemployed and fear of 
war. On the basis of this analysis, the paper 


“went on to point out that “the problems facing 


the new Cabinet that is going to be formed are 
far from simple and cannot be solved easily 
unless handled with care and vision/’ -The 
paper considered close cooperation with the Unit. 
ed States as the fundamental policy of Japan 
and added that “menaced as she is militarily by 
Soviet Russia and its Peiping satellite, such a | 
danger is, however, not immediate, What the 
Japanese Government and people have’ more 
reasons to fear is the infiltration and subversion 
of the Communist fifth columnists which they 
should take all precautionary measures to guard 
against.” While sympathetic with the Japanese 
economsc plight, the paper held that Japan 
should not look to the trade. with the Chinese 
Reds for the solution of her economic problem. 
The British experience in. this connection should 
have taught her a lesson. 
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Attributing the victory of the Democratic Party 
to the desire for a change on the part of the 
electorate after long years of rule by the Lib- 
erals, the Chung Hua Jih Pao said editorially 
on the same day that the results of the Diet 
election in Japan weve bound to have far-reach- 
ing recuperssions in the Far East and other 
parts of the world. ‘As the Democratic. Party 
has. only gained a plurality instead of a clear 
majority,” continued the daily, “it will have to 
seek the cooperation of the Liberal Party. Com- 
mitted as both parties are to the same platform 
in domestic affairs, no difficulties are expected 
therefrom. It is in their views on foreign policy 
that they diverge. How to achieve a meeting of 
minds in this respect will be the chief concern 
of the coalition government.” The paper further 


pointed out; “To realize her dream of world - 


conquest, Soviet Russia would make Japan one 
of the first targets in her timetable, because 
the latter stands in the way of her expansionist 
policy. While military conquest would be her 
ultimate objective, the first step would be the 
usurpation of political power by the Japanese 
Communists through infiltration and subversion. 
In view of this fact, it is open to doubt whether 
it is wise to restore diplomatic: relations with 


Soviet Russia at the present stage, which Hato-* 


yama has committed himself and his party to 
carry out. It is hoped that Hatoyama and his 
party members will see fit to review the whole 
situation in the light of the new world develop- 
ments and give up a policy which is clearly 
detrimental to the interests of their country and 
people.” 

The victory of the Democratic Party in the 
Diet election in Japan was received with serious 
misgivings by the Kung Lun Pao which edi- 
torialized on February 28 that peace and inde- 
pendence ‘were the two cornerstones of the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party. “But,” the daily 
continued, “to Hatoyama the so-called inde- 
pendence is no other than a change from com- 
plete dependence upon the United States to such 
an ‘independence as will not in any way affect 
the close cooperation between the U. S. and 
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Japan. And the so-called peace is no other 
to normalize the diplomatic relations with the 
Communist countries. Such party planks may 
have won votes for the party, but they are im 
practical as well as dangerous, when viewed 
the light of political realities. To stress in 
pendence will inevitably loosen to some degi 
the close bonds. with the United States. The 
wisdom of such a policy is open to que: 3 
especially in view of the insidious encro he 
ments to which Japan is being subjected by th 
Communist bloc. To restore diplomatic relati ll 
with Soviet Russia and trade with the 
regime in Peiping is after all not so simp 
it appears to be. Once the diplomatic rela 
with Soviet Russia are normalized, it may 
be asked; how would Japan guard against 
infiltration and subversion of the Commun in r 
fifth columnists? Even trade with the Peip i 
regime would only provide it with a weapon tj , 
weaken her relations with the free world anf 
to communize her.” Such being the case, 
paper added, “it is hoped that the Cabinet thi 
is going to be formed will take all the factor 
involved into serious considration and map ¢ vu 
a policy whit will serve the best interests § 
the country.” ; 
Commenting upon the results of the Dig 
election in Japan, the China Post said editori 
on March 1 that “without a clear majority, ’ 
Democratic Party will have to seek the cooper 
tion of the Liberal Party and will welcome he 
support of the minor parties and independenth 
To form a coalition government with the. pil 
ticipation of the Liberals will mean the dili 
tion of some of the strength of the pot tia 
that he (Premier Hatoyama) is offering. , 
tion campaign dissertations may have to} 
modified in the light of post-election realiti 
In the light of’ such considerations, the pa 
suggested that the new government base iim 
policies on this fundamental principle! close al 
undivided cooperation with the United S$ 
Any policy which should in any way run ca smite 
to it would have to yield. .As to trade will 
the puppet regime, the paper opined: “In 
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han @ wade with the puppet Peiping regime may have 


Burned some votes in favor of the Democratic 


jy @ Patty. It will not mean a great deal in easing 


the trade situation of. Japan. Peiping trades 
oly on its terms. The terms of the trade will 
be such that industrial Japan may not find it 
‘Bprofitable. The basic need of Japan for food 


‘ cannot be supplied by Peiping. The puppet 


Bregime has as much need for it as Japan has. 
py Other raw materials may be offered, but it may 
embe assumed that these will not be the kind, in 


the prices quoted will not be to Japan’s advan- 
tage. The future of any such trade cannot.be a 
very bright one.” With respect to the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
the paper had the following to say: “Soviet 
Russia, to make it attrative to Japan, may con- 
cede a good deal. Again, it may be assumed 
that Soviet Russia is not prepared to meet 
Japan’s wishes on a number of subjects. We 
don’t anticipate totally smooth sailing for the 
negotiators, nor very speedy progress.” 


iom Mthe quantity......... 


needed by Japan. Certainly, 


The lesson you should do for your moral cultivation is to think 
over, when you go to bed every day, the things you have said and 
done in the course of the day, find out the mistakes you have 
made, and remember them. In the beginning, you will feel they are 
very few, and this is because you are not aware of them. Later on, 
however, you will feel there are too many of them. Do not de- 
ceive yourself, but you need not be discouraged. After a month 
your mistakes will decrease in number day by day, 
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U.S: Policy’ on Offshore Islands 
“Wi Dulles’ survey of United States foreign 


policy, prior to his departure for the 
Far East,” editorialived the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 18, “was in its tone and 
outline a moderate statement. It was restrained 
and firm, and not unhopeful. It stressed bipar- 
tisanship in this country, contrasted it with the 
‘disarray’ of the Soviets and promoted the idea 
that Communists both in Russia and China 
might see a glimmer of reason.” 

“Coming to the crux of the matter,” the 
paper continued, “he discussed the offshore is- 
lands with as much candor as the circumstances 
seem to permit. We are not committed to 
defending Quemoy and Matsu; but neither are 
we going to abandon them outright as we did 
the Tachens. 
between these islands and the Tachens would 
seem to be only in- part that they are more 
related to the defense of Formosa. 


Dulles indicated, 


closely 
Perhaps more important, Mr. 
is that a halt must be called somewhere. It 
should not be assumed, he said in a key sentence, 
that peace and security will be promoted ‘merely 
by the non-Communist nations indefinitely 
granting one-sided concessions to the Comunist 


nations.” 
Pointing out that the free world can only 


build strength and unity when “the Communists . 


are probing the intentions, the determination 
and the power of the free nations in the hope 
either of dividing them or of staging new _aggres- 
sion without too much risk,” the New York 
Times commented editorially on the previous 
day: “It is in. the light of these principles and 
purposes that Mr. Dulles discusses the problem 
of Formosa and the offshore islands, which pose 
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The reason for the distinction © 













a8 epeezwes 


both the most immediate threat to pe ce gall cot 
the most immediate test of our policy, jm thi 
makes plain again what is now accepted by th ‘did 
free nations and what should be clear to iMm 


~ Communists—namely, that we shall defame lft 


ing 


Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack 
However, we have ‘no commitment and no pi 
pose’ to defend the offshore islands ‘as d 
and we still seek a cease-fire in the Form 
Strait. But Mr. Dulles doubts that a volunta 
surrender of the offshore island prior to a ce 
fire and under Communist pressure would sep 
This doubt is bas l 
the fear that further ‘one-sided’ concessions! 


the cause of peace. 


















the Communists might shake Asian faith in age “fe 
purposes and create a bandwagon psycholog the 
that would make Asia indefensible. As again Yu 
this fear, of course, must be weighed the daig fact 
of impairment of Western unity over the a mac 
shore islands question. Z stra 
“In this situation Mr. Dulles continues mm *% 
pursue a flexible policy. As long as the - Mai 
munists themselves link the offshore islands *°F 
Formosa as stepping-stones to conquest, | the 
warns, we shall stay alert to any Commu whi 
actions toward that end and if need be deft | agai 
these islands against ‘conquest by force.’ ‘ 8 
hope is that the Communists will renounce °P* 
not their ambitions at least their efforts to decl 
- alize these ambitions by force, and thereby pa and 
the way to an agreement which will elimim from 
both * _ question of the islands and threat Poin 
peace.” _ who 
Stating that ‘diet who want the US Men 
make unmistakably clear its intentions reg less 
Quemoy and Matsu were not satisfied with M fd 
Dulles’ speech,” the New York Wall Sih 





Journal editorialized the same day: “Whi ile 9 
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wouldn’t recommend vagueness as a ceuiding 


there is something to be said for it in this 
particular instance. ' 
tant policy decision—the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores—is clear beyond any doubt; 
what is left vague is by comparison peripheral.” 

“In short,” the paper concluded, “military 
considerations are the major considerations in 
this whole situation at this point. Mr. Dulles 
For pur- 
poses of illustration, one might put it this way: 
Ifthe Communists merely continue their harass- 
ing Operations against these offshore islands, 


did try to make that clear at least. 


there would be no particular occasion for the. 


U.S. to intervene. But if their movements in- 
dicate an assault on Formosa then this country 
could decide, as a military matter, that Quemoy 
and Matsu should be defended.” 

With 
United States ought to exclude the coastal is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu from the American 
defense perimeter, the Baltimore Sun raised 
the question in its editorial of February 17: “But 
would such a course, at this moment, not in 
fact make more difficult the workings of diplo- 
macy toward an effective cease-fire in the Formosa 
strait?” 
asituation a good déal of ambiguity, 


reference to the argument that the 


“It seems to us that in so complicated 
” the paper 
Maintained, “with its possibilities of diplomatic 
scope, is almost required if we are not to make 
the one-sided concessions to the ‘Communists 
which Mr. Dulles persuasively 
against.” 

Stating that “Mr. 
Open all avenues of negotiation,” the paper 
declared that “Thos¢ who wanted an outright 
and immediate exclusion of Quemoy and Matsu 
from our area of responsibility will be disap- 
pointed in the Secretary’s speech, as will those 
who wanted an open and permanent commit- 
Ment to defend the coastal islands. Mr. Dul- 


warned so 


Dulles is seeking to keep 


les’s course, right now, seems wiser than either. 


of these.” 


Pointing out that “in defiance of the Amer- 
ican 'resolution to resist any attempt of the Chi- 
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principle in American foreign relations, we think * 


For one thing, the impor. - 





nese Communists to take Formosa, Premier 
Chou En:-lai has said they will use ‘all their 
force’ to take it,” the San Francisco .Chronicle 
said in its editorial of February 18: “In the 
light of that, we must be ready to break up 
an invading force. Militarily, that means using 
Quemoy and Matsu as strong points of resistance, 
If, on the other hand, the Chinese Communists 
would renounce force and agree to a cease-fire 
respecting Formosa and the Pescadores, the U.S. 
would undoubtedly advise the Chinese Nationa- 


lists to hull out of Quemoy and Matsu. 


“That is the nature of the offer which we 
read into the Dulles statement that the U.S, 
has ‘no commitment and no purpose to defend 
the coastal positions as such,’ It isa fair offet, 
it repudiates the Chinese Nationalist effort to 
suggest that America is in fact firmly committed 
to hold Quemoy and Matsu, and it gives the 
Communists, particularly the Kremlin Commu- 
nists, a grave choice.... The free world can 
only hope that Moscow understands the danger 
into which Chou’s blustery policy is leading the 
Communist world. For. it has been obvious all 
along that the initiative is in China hands— 
how they behave will determine whether there 
is or is not to be war in the Formosa Strait.” 

“If the non-Communist Asians ever come to 
feel that their Western allies are disposed to 
retreat whenever Communism threatens,” com- 
mented editorially the Hearst newspapers on 
February 18, “then the entire area could quickly 
become indefensible.... By reaffirming this 
position’ Mr. Dulles was careful not to commit 
this nation to the defense of Matsu and’ 
Quemoy.... He was equally careful to point 
out that the Chinese Communists have linked 
these islands with the conquest of Formosa. so 
that it is the Chinese Communists -- not this 
nation—that have placed Quemoy and Matsu 
in the category of ‘related positions.’ _ 

“These facts seem to have been overlooked 
by the British, who are displeased with Mr. 
Dulles’ speech to the extent that news stories 
speak of an open policy rift with the U.S. The 
British want the Chinese Nationalists to abandon 
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Quemoy and Matsu and they want the U.S. to 
press for such abandonment as a means of buy- 
ing a cease-fire from the Communists. It would 
be a shabby and timid means of buying peace, 
and like all such means we would be likely to 
discover it entailed a tremendous cost in the 
end.” 

“It is amazing to see the once hard-headed, 
realistic British cling as they do now,” editoria- 
lized the Houston. Chronicle on February 19 
along the same line, “to the vain hope that by 
feeding the Red dragon a little territory the 
Allies can assuage his appetite for a while. 
They are anxious to try to buy a little time, a 
little period of peace, in this way even though 
the whole history of Communist aggressiveness 
shows that the more the Reds are given, the 
greater and.more insistent their appetite be- 
comes. 

“However,. if nothing but another surrender 
of territory to the Chinese Reds will make the 
Britons happy, we suggest that they surrender 
Hong Kong to Red China. The Reds can take 
it anyway, far more easily than they can seize 
Quemoy and Matsu. By giving up Hong Kong 
the British could test out their fatuous theory 
that you can buy time by appeasement. And 
they could do it by surrendering something 
that is theirs to give, not someone else’s 

In answering the question “Is the United 
States committed to defend the Quemoy and 
Matsu islands off the Chinese coast?’’ the Man- 
chester Guardian in its editorial of February 17 
had the following to say: “First, says Mr. 
Dulles, the United States is not obliged to de- 
fend the coastal islands ‘as such’; secondly, it 
may defend them as ‘related positions’ if the 
President. judges it to be ‘required or appropriate 
in assuring the defence of Formosa and the 
Pescadores; finally (and this is what his general 
drift suggests), it probably will so defend them. 
Why? Mostly because Peking has announced its 
intention of taking Formosa and has itself 
linked the coastal positions to the defence of 
Formosa”; and also because to allow the Com- 
munists to take over any more territory—how- 
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ever shadowy America’s obligation to defeg 


* it—would upset America’s friends in Asia. On 


this reading the United States would defend 
coastal islands not because it had decided 
they were essential either to the defence ri 
Formosa or to the .negotiation of a cease-fig 
but because Peking wanted them and becag! 
Chiang and Syngman Rhee would be disma d 
Who would then be calling the tune? 
cannot be what the Administration wants. 
it has got into a tangle by trying to satisfy 
many people at once, and Mr. Dulles is 
driven to one ambiguity after another. 
needs to be done is to put the Formosa’ st it 
between Chiang and the Communists by evacu t 
ing rhe coastal islands. ‘That is the way 
ensure that the United States will not. be draw 
into a futile and dangerous clash.” 

“Mr. Dulles did not say that the Uni ed 
States would defend Quemoy and Matsu. W 
he did say was that the United States did not 


_ want General Chiang Kai-shek to  surren 


This is to make ambiguity doubly 
biguous. The Congressional declaration autho 
ises the President to protect ‘related positions’ i 
the defence of Formosa. Quemoy and s 
are such ‘related position’, but how relative ; : 
they? General Chiang says they are essenti 
hence his and his Foreign Minister’s belief. hat 
they have a United States pledge to defend r 
the offshore islands. Mr. Dulles neither ag es 
nor disagrees; he just does not believe in mak 
ing it easier for the Chinese Communists i 


them. 


conquer Formosa.” 

“Should the Americans refuse to help in 
defence of the Matsu and Quemoy groups 
let them go to the Communists?” argued, he 
Glasgow Herald in its editorial of February 18 
‘There is a persuasive argument for this policy; 
unfortunately it is affected though not necess _ 
ly vitiated) by two small but powerful ifs. A 


might commend itself to the Americans if 
had not been backing Chiang for years. Agaill 
the argument might make a strong appeal i 
the Pentagon had not decided that the tm 
groups of islands were in fact strategically im 
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portant. The Pentagon may be wrong; it may 
be over-rating the strategic factor and neglecting 
a more important political one. But while 


Chiang Kai-shek and Chou En-lai are shouting 
defiance announcing exactly what each is going 
todoto the other, it is not surprising that the 
Pentagon should say: ‘Safety first. What I have 
I hold.’ ” ' 
The Tests of Bangkok 

“In his presentation of our position at the 
Bangkok the New 
York Times on February 25, “Secretary Dulles 
rightly laid some emphasis upon a vital aspect 


conference,” editorialized 


of the problem. He reminded the other seven 


signatories of the Manila Pact that Southeast 


Asia was not the only area involved. The se- 
curity of the free world and the stability of . 


Asia are dependent, also, upon commitments 


and their implementation in other regions. 
“Southeast Asia will not be secure if Japan 


falls» Southeast Asia may not even be defen- 
sible if Formosa falls. Japan will be imperiled 
if Korea falls. The lesson is obvious. The front of 
freedom must be held at each threatened point. 

“In this shrinking world itis becoming more 
and more evident that defense, like peace, is 
indivisible. There is no such thing as a pleas- 
ant retreat into a ‘regional’ security. The threat 
is world-wide and the mobilization against the 
threat cannot hope to have any less dimension. 


If the free world is to defend its freedom it 


Must act in unity. Every division plays into 
the hands of the adversary..... What is with 
us is a differnce of opinion and judgment as 
to means to be used and measures to be taken. 
This difference must eventually be overridden 
by the stark necessity of banding together to 


femain free.” 
Conceding that “the concrete accomplishments 


of the conference are substantial,” New York 
Herald Tribune opined in its editorial of Febru- 
ary 26: “How the members of SEATO would 


feact, as a group or individualy, to Red Chinese 
attacks in the Formosa region might depend on 
Many factors, since they are not automatically 
committed to any position in such a case. But 


_in the neighoring 






Red China could not depend on their neutrality, 
nor would the lack of specific forces allocated 
to the alliance necessarily weaken its effective- 
ness. All of the members have troops, ships 
and planes within striking distance of (Com- 
munist China. 

“SEATO, therefore, must be reckoned with 
by Peiping,. as Chou En-lai weighs the choice 
between diplomacy and an attack upon Quemoy 
and Matsu. Although there may be little en- 
thusiam within SEATO for making the defense 
of the offshore islands a major issue, there 
would be a strong reaction against Red China 
if the letter insisted on using force to solve the 
question. The Bangkok conference may thus 
have. an importance that goes far beyond even 
the satisfactory completion of its agenda.” 

“SW hether the Communist aggressor gains more 
square miles of territory in the vast area stretch- 
ing from Tokyo to Karachi,” commented editori- 
ally the New York World-Telegram on Febru- 
ary 23, “may well depend on the consequences 
of this conference. For that reason, it is dis- 
turbing to hear at the outset that British 
Foreign Secretary Eden and U.S. Secretary of 
State Dulles are heading into a clash—over 
Formosa. 

“It is understandable that the question of 
Formosa will be uppermost in the minds of 
everyone at Bangkok. For the survival of Formosa 
could well be the key of survival of any or all 
of our Southeast Asia friends who have joined 
with us in the Manila pact.” 

“The picture has changed a lot,” the paper 
continued, “since the eight signatories met in 
Manila last fall and drew up the treaty. The 
Communists have shown innumerable signs of 
stepping up their timetable of conquest.. Even as 
the conferees sit, the atmosphere is made tense 
by the Thailand premier’s report that Commu- 
nist forces were massing close to this country’s 
border. A Communist uprising is threatened 
state of Laos and the 
off-shore islands of Chima are under renewed 
pressure. The urgency of the situation daily 
grows more apparent. No longer can SEATO 
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remain the sjmple, informal affair as envisaged 
by the British. It must keep up with the pace 
of the aggressor—it must beef-up with military 
muscle, determination and, above all, genuine 
unity—a going, living and fearsome thing to 
predatory Communism.” 

“Considering the background of feuds, fears 
and fence-sitting which Southern and Eastern 
Asia have known during the» past few years,” 
commented The Economist on March 5, “the 
Bangkok conference was a success. It inaugur- 
ated a permanent type of consultation between 
the members of Seato; it discussed both external 
and internal threats to the security of the area; 
and it showed the flag to those. Asians who 
had been, and still are, sceptical about its via- 
bility. More could hardly have been expected.” 

Pointing out that “several cross-currents were 
visibly moving beneath the surface,” the journal 
went on to say: “Mr. Dulles, for a_ start, 
appears to be leading. American opinion in a 
direction in which it is by no means unwill- 
ing to go, but which bypasses the essential 


conception of Seato as a local defensive ag 
ment locally arrived at. He is reported in the) 
Amerioan press as wanting SEATO to react of 
fensively against China if Peking starts agg, 
sion outside its a.°a. His aim, it appears, 
what the Communists say it is, namely, 
work for some kind of formal link-up between 
each of the American commitments in the Wer 
Pacific, those to Japan, Formosa, Korea, Seay i 
and Anzus Secondly, there appears to h re 
been another wrangle about the word ‘C » 
munism.’ Ip American eyes, even cooperation 
with the so-called colonial powers has becomm™ 
generally acceptable if its object is the defeat 
of Communism. But in the view of magy 
Asians it is now the Americans who are tf 
prime exponents of a ‘colonial’ mentality j 
their dealings with smaller countries. And fs, 
Dulles’s apparent determination to line 0 
up, not in collective self-defence, but again 
Communism as such, risks defeating its 


nS 
a 


object.” 


The greatest tragedy is to leave one’s desires uncontrolled. The 
greatest evil is to gossip about others’ mistakes. The greatest weak- 


ness is to be ignorant of one’s own faults. 
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Sun Chi-yu (44) 
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THE NIEN REBELLION 
By Chiang Siang-tseh _ 
University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1954 

pp. 138+ Bibliography 

and Index, US$3.50 
i is Chiang Siang-tseh’s doctoral disser- 
tation submitted to the faculty of the 
University of Washington in 1951. It 


well documented study in modern Chinese his- 
tory, clear in analysis and comprehensive in 


is a 


sope. Some new material was presented, some 
new conclusions were drawn about the Nien 
Rebellion and a strictly scientific method was 
used in writing about a selected topic of mod- 
em Chinese history. The method is much to 
It shows the high standard 
maintained in the execution of the Modern 
Chinese History Project by the Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

The study consists of two main parts. Part 
Idealt with the organization of the Nien and 
Part Il with the military measures taken to 
put down the rebellion. In defining the rela- 


be commended. 


B tionship of the Nien leaders to the commis- 


gee 


es 


a 





sioners of the militia and the leaders of the 
earthwall communities, in describing the compo- 
Rents of the Nien organization and in analys- 
ing the cavalry and tactics of the Nien, the 
author made his greatest contribution to schol- 
uship. In his study of the measures taken 
by Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang to sup- 
press the Nien rebels, the author made some 
telling points. 

Some statements made by the author deserve 
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further study. First, the author seems a little 
emphatic in ascribing religious significance to 
the Nien, alleging that they are properly rem- 
nants of the White Lotus Sect, a secret reli- 
gious organization (pp. 10—11). The sole doc- 
umentary evidence relied on for the statement 
is Huang Chun-tsai’s Chin-hu Chi-mo which 
at best is only secondary material left by some- 
one living towards the end of the 19th century. 
The official and private papers of the Hsien- 
feng and Tung-chih periods made a clear distine- 
tion between religious rebels and Nien rebels 
with the former.active in Chili: and Shantung 
provinces and the latter in Anhwei and Honan 
provinces, Again, the religious rebels were 
characterized by their chanting of sutras, worship 
of idols, burning of incense and the drawing 
of amuletic scrolls. They were politically highly 
conscious. The Nien rebels, however, never 
acquired any religious paraphernalia and their 
political inclination was never clearly shown. 
The relationship between the Niens’ and the — 
Taipings was a close one with many of the 
Nien leaders accepting military appointments . 
and titles of honor from Taiping Heavenly 
King Hung Hsiu-chuan. As the Taipings were 
monotheistic, the kind of animism observed by 
the religious rebels could not have been tolerat- 
ed by the Taipings. Affiliation by the Nien 
rebels with the White Lotus Sect was therefore 
not compatible with their close 
with the Taiping regime. True enough, the 
Red Turbans towards the end of the Yuan 
Dynasty were religious in nature and had their 
origins in Yingchow and Pochow in the Huai 
River Basin. Some White Lotus Sectarians 
might have joined the Niens. When the head 
of the White Lotus Sect in Chili Province, 


relationship 
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Sung Chin-shih, revolted again, he joined forces 
with the Niens. There could not have been 
any large number of religious sectarians in the 
Nien ranks. The Sectarian Revolts during the 
reign of Chia-ching which lasted for nine_years, 
1796-1804, were centered in Hupei and Szechuan. 
The Huai River basin was then not affected. 
The secret religious sects were characterized by 
tight organization and ‘absolute faith. - The 
Niens cannot be said to have had either. 
Secondly, some of the author’s conclusions 
about the White Lotus Sect need reconsider- 
ation. To say that “the White Lotus Sect did 
not come into being until the beginninng of 
the Southern Sung Dynasty” (Note 11, p. 9) is 
to ignore entirely the many manifestations of 
the politico-religious revolt of the White Lotus 
Sect during the centuries before the Southern 
Sung. In saying that “at the end of the Yuan, 
both the western and eastern White Lotus rebels 
used red turbans as a sign..,..,” the author 
probably had in mind the rebels in Hupei and 
Anhwei. He probably considered Hupei as west 
and Anhwei as east. But the forces of revolt 
against the Yuan Dynasty were usually divided 
into the northern and southern “chains.” The 
northern “chain” had its center in the Yellow 
River and Huai River regions with Han Lin- 
erh and Liu Fu-tung as leaders, while the 
southern “chain” -had its center in the middle 
reaches of the Yangtze River and its leaders 
were Peng Ying-yu and Hsu Shou-hui. : 
Thirdly, the importance of the Niens consist- 
ed in its relation to the forces of the Taipings, 
an importance which the author did not suffi- 
ciently stress. In 1853, Anking, Nanking, Chu- 
chow, Fengyang, Huaiyuan, Menchang and Pochow 


having fallen into Taiping hands, social stability - 


was upset in the northern part of Anhwei Provy- 
ince. In this unrest, Chang Lo-hsing, Su 
Tien-fu and Kung Te gathered to themselves 
quite a following. When the Taipings march- 
ed north next year via Mengchen, the Niens 
(as Chang Lo-hsing and company came to be 


known) joined forces with them. The repeated 


internal upheavals which shook the very founda- 
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tions of the court of the Heavenly King ij 


Nanking began in 1856, resulting in the exeg 


tion of Yang Shiu-chin, the East King, and We 


Chang-hui, the North King, and the secess 
of Shih Ta-kai, the Wing King. 


such fission, the authority of the Heavy ‘ 
King was to continue for eight years mote, 
This vitality must be cxplained by the suppof 


lent the Heavenly King by Chen Yu-chen 
was soon to be ennobled as the Heroic 


and Li Shiu-chen who was later to be designat 
In 1856, Chen Yu-ch . 
while enjoying some renown as a commande 
did so only in an auxiliary position. Li Shiu, 
chen did not even have much of a reputati¢y 
The real strength of either . 
Having been responsible 
for the ‘defense of Tung Chen in 1854, § 
Shiu-chen had a thorough knowledge of north n 
With that knowledge, he was ins nu 
‘mental in the winter of 1856 in getting Chan 


ed as the Loyal King. 


as a commander. 
Was not impressive. 
Anwhei. 


Lo-hsing, Su Tien-fu and Kung Te to j 
forces with the Taipings. In 1857, the 


bined forces under Li Shiu-chen and the fooret 
under Chen Yu-chen routed the forces of th 
Manchu Government and made a clean sweep 


of the region south of the Huai River. 


position of Li Shiu-chen and Chen Yu-ches 
was so much improved that the Heavenly Ki 
named Li the Commanding General of th 
Rear Forces and Chen the Commanding Genefl 


of the Forward Forces. By 1858, when 


Yu-chen and Li Shiu-chen led the Taiping 
forces to victory against Hunan generals li 
Shu-ping and Tseng Kuo-hua at the Battle & 
Sanhocheng, they were furnished with substan 
tial support by ‘the Niens. In the fighting 
between government forces and the Taiping 
during the next three years, the Niens co St 


tuted the main strength of Chen Yu-chen. 


Niens not only contributed to the succes#ay r 
the Taipings; they were also partially responsi le 


for the final downfall of the Taiping regim 
The observations ascribed to Li Shiu-chen 
“the Nien leaders accepted honors but 

orders” 
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because of the failings of Chang Lo-hsing” 
- execs were not entirely without basis. Then, too the 
ind Wa maximum spread of Nien influence did not 


=cessiggg come at its first juncture with Taiping forces, 


pite gf but after the fall of Nanking. It was then that 
eaver one branch of the remnants of the Taipings 

mote marched north. Among the leaders were found 
supponm such men as Lai Wen-kuang and Fan Ju-cheng. 
en whymt Fan Ju-cheng had occupied Ningpo for more 


> Ken than five months (1861-1862) when he had 
-signat| ample opportunity to learn of the outside world 
from the British, French and Americans. Lai 


u-chen 

mandy Wen-kuang served for three years with Chen 
i Ship Yu-chen in whose company he got a national 
yutatiogg point of view in dealing with men and affairs. 


 eithel When these men joined forces with the Nien 


onsibeie leaders Chang Tsung-yu, Jen Chu, Niu Hung- 


54, jm sheng and Li Yun-tai, the Niens must be said 
ortheml to have acquired a political significance. As 
instal Lai Wen-kuang wrote in his Confession, “Having 
Chan Witnessed the breakup of families, the fall of 
to jong the state and the insult to the King, I resolved 
- comme to exhaust to the last ounce my loyalty to my 
for Sovereign and to leave my fate to the will of 

of teil Heaven. In spite of the rigors of the elements 

swall and with a record ‘of victory in every -battle, I 

lived in the hope of the restoration of the state 

‘u-chale im due course of time. Realizing the task to 
y ie be too big for myself alone, I ordered Chang 


Tsung-yu to proceed to Kansu and Shensi to 
establish contact with the Moslem population 
so that another anchor may be laid.” Thence 
Onward, the Niens must be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the Taipings. Not until the Niens 
were wiped out could it be said that the Tai- 
ping Rebellion was put: down. 

Fourth], the emphasis of the author was on 
the Niens of the Huai River region. He paid 
scant attention to the Niens in Honan whose 
leaders were Li Shih-lin, Li Chao-shou and 
Chen Ta-shih. Li Chao-shou was instrumental 
in getting Chang Lo-hsing, Kung Te and Su 
Tien-fu to submit themselves to Li Shiu-chen, 
When he surrendered to the government forces 
in 1858, the northern flank of the Taipings 
was exposed, Chen Ta-shih became active in 
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Honan after the death of Chang Lo-hsing. In 
official government reports, Chen Ta-shih was 
often listed ahead of Chang Tsung-yu, Lai 
Wen-kuang and Jen Chu. Our author, by merely 
mentioning these Honan Nien leaders by name 
with Li Chao-shou appearing on p. 92 and 
Chen Ta-hsi on p. 86, did not seem to have 
given them full value. 

Other minor points are as follows: In men- 
tioning the places where a general explosion 
of revolts occurred in the early eighteen fifties, 
in addition to “the Taipings in Kwangsi, the 
Northwest Moslems in Shensi and Kansu, the 
Southwest Moslems in west Kweichow and 
Yunnan, the Miao and I in Kweichow, the 
Eight Diagrams sect in south Shantung and the 
Nien in the Huai Valley,” (p.2) the Society of 
Heaven’ and Earth of Kwangsi and Kwangtung, 
which created an equally serious situation, should 
have been included. The alliance of Niens and 
Taipings did not begin in 1858 (p. 35). Chia 
Chen was Finance Commissioner in 1858 and was 
acting Governor only for a short period after Oc- | 
tober, 1861. It was not accurate to refer to him 
as Governor Chia Chen (p. 41). Li Yun-tai men- 
tioned in Note 250 on p. 58 and Li Yun mention- 
ed in Note 85 on p. 24, p. 26 and p. 36 are one 
and the same person. Liang Cheng-fu died in 
battle in Kansu in June, 1865. Note 250 on 
p. 58 stating that “Taiping remnants under 
Liang Cheng-fu perished in the battle (of 1864) 
at the Hupeh-Anhwei border” is misleading. 
West Honan in line 26 on p. 104 and east 
Honan in line 29 on the same page should be 
transposed. “In the second month of 1861, the 
Huai Army was established in Anking” (p. 
108) should read, “in the second month of 
1862,” etc. Some. statements. relating to the 
date of establishment of the Huai Army should 
be brought into line with this fact. On page 
113, Li Te-sheng is perhaps a misnomer for 
Chang Te-sheng- Lai Wen-kuang- was not 
captured alive néar Hsu-i in northeast Anhwei 
(p. 126), but at Wa-yao Pu near Yangchow. 


KUO TING-YEE 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
CHINESE ABROAD 
By Huang Tseng-ining 
China Cultural Service, Taipei, 
Taiwan, 1954 
XXVII + 347 pp. 


any treatises of the status of aliens have 

been published in the past decades. 
Among them, Edwin Borchard’s “Protection of 
Nationals Abroad” (1915), Clyde Eagleton’s **The 
Responsibility of States in International Law” 
(1928) and Frederick S. Dunn’s “The Protection 
of Nationals” (1932) are the most stimulating 
works. It is happy to note that Dr. Huang 
Tseng-ming, Professsor at National Taiwan 
University, has recently published “The Legal 
Status of the Chinese- Abroad” which was first 
printed in limited copies in 1936. To borrow 
Professor Lauterpacht’s words in the preface, 
“There is no other book in existence which 
gives a more detailed or exhaustive picture of 
the legal position abroad of persons of Chinese 
race.” 

In the past century, China has undergone 
profound social changes in the midst of turmoil. 
Its power has declined to such a low point that 
it is hard put to it to furnish protection to its 
nationals abroad. Dr. Huang presents a_ vivid 
picture of the situation by analyzing the laws 
of the various countries which impose harsh 
restrictions upon Chinese nationals abroad, who 
once shed and continue to shed sweat, blood 
and tears in the development of the resident 
States. 

The author approaches the subject under six 
main headings, viz., Part 1, Constitutional and 
General Historical Survey; Part 2, Immigration 
Laws and Restrictions; Part 3, Problems of 
Nationality. and Naturalization; Part 4, Occupa- 
tion Restraints in Trade and Occupation; Part 
5, Restrictions of the Civil and Political Rights 
and Part 6, The. Jurisdictional Regime in the 
Asiatic Countries. Under each of the headings, 
he’ begins by describing the historical back- 
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grounds and the present conditions that pe: v3 
in three geographical areas: the United Staj 
and Canada, the British Commonwealth, g 
Indochina. The author does not attempt a cop 
prehensive treatment covering all countries | 
which Chinese reside. He does, however, coy 


all important areas in which there are lay 
concentrations of overseas Chinese. a 


The overseas Chinese have, for a long perigl 
received discriminatory trea:ment from their rg 
dent states, not excepting the Western demas 
facies. The treatment of resident aliens 
distinction as to race, religion, color and { 
like is inimical to the idea of democracy. 
barriers of immigration policy, segregs ion 
measures and racial discrimination are all m 
sponsible for endless confusion and dissen jon 
among the members of the family of nations 
It is noted that ethnic restriction in some 1h 
dent states, as the author points out in Pa 
under the heading “Problems of Nationality 1 
Naturalization,” extends “as far as to persons) 


mixed blood, when one of the parents is of the 
ineligible race. The Law of 1790 in the U 


ed States, for instance, provided that any 


being a free white person might be admi a 


to become a citizen, “The right to become @ 
American citizen by naturalization depend 
upon filiation and blood, not upon nationalij 


or statute.” Many states along the Pacific coll 
of the United States imposed restrictions upél 


the Chinese to own real property (p. 255-2 m 


The restrictions were not lifted until 1943 whe 


the unequal treaties between China and 


United States were abrogated. In the post- at 
period, the Japanese in California sued in th 
Supreme Court of the United States to test ti 


constitutionality of the Californian laws forbid 
ding the Japanese to own real property in t 


State (Oyama case). It is indeed unfortunate t at 


many States should still adhere to the anach 
nistic doctrine that an alien should not be alle 
ed to own real property. Further, segregati 
measures were also adopted by some cities 


the United States. Separate schools were om 


tablished for the Chinese and the Japanese. 
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is gratifying to note that in recent years, the 
Federal Supreme Court has taken active steps 
to declare unconstitutional State constitutions 
which bar the Negroes from enrolling in uni- 
yersities attended by whites. In these cases, 
the Federal Supreme Court gave decisions on 
the basis of the provisions of the U.N. Charter 
and the Federal Constitution. The former ex- 
pressly says. that “The Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the pur- 
pose of promoting international cooperation .... 
and assisting in the realization of -human rights 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” 

To remove discriminations against the Chi- 
nese is indeed a complicated problem. As point- 
ed out by Lauterpacht in the preface, “Many 
states have deemed themselves compelled by ex- 
igencies of domestic and international policies 
to apply to persons of Chinese nationality a 
ragime of discrimination ..... Economic, soci- 
ological and cultural factors must be fully con- 
sidered....” The Chinese abroad have gradu- 
ally built up an enviable economic position 
after generations of- effort, but their presence 
does not necessarily give rise to social antagon- 
ism. As Dr. Huang points out, “Indeed, the 
Chinese have developed native production and 
contributed much to their material advance- 
ment. To the Europeans, they are also indis- 
pensable in a tropical world and tend to supple- 
ment rather than to supplant them” (p. 79). 
It appears that peaceful emigration of the Chi- 
nese is not in any way detrimental to the in- 
terests of other peoples. 

The reviewer has no hesitation in recommend. 
ing this book to those who are interested in 
the welfare of overseas Chinese. It is hoped 
that the book will be translated into Chinese 
so that it may be read by those who are not 
proficient in the English language. 


FRANKLIN CHI-CH’ING YAO 
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GRAMMAR OF WRITTEN MONGOLIAN 
By Nicholas Poppe 
Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden * 
1954, xii+195 pp. 


anguage is the vehicle of thought. It pro- 
IL vides a bridge between the different cul- 
tures and makes possible their interflow. But 
unfortunately it is a distinct handicap to most 
people, for there is not a common language 
employed by all. It is admittedly not easy to 
learn a foreign language, especially a language 
used by those who live in’a desolate land and 
are virtually shut off from the outside world. 


The language of the Mongols is a typical ex- 
ample. f 
The Mongolian language has been taught in 


some Chinese schools, but few of the text-books 
used have proved satisfactory. It would appear 
that an exception was provided by a book writ- 
ten by a -Mongol named Yi Teh-chin and pub- 
lished some twenty years ago. The book was 
entitled A-Mongolian Reader, but actually it 
was in the main a grammar. written after the 
pattern of English and Japanese grammars. As 
the author was a Japanese returned student with 
a fairly good background of Japanese and Eng- 
lish, the book was written in a_ well-nigh 
satisfactory manner. It ‘is a pity that the book is 
no longer available to us since the Communist 
occupation of the Chinese mainland. 
Apparently, the lack of a scientific grammar 
of the Mongolian language is not peculiar to 
China. It seems to be a common phenomenon 
in practically all the countries of the world with 
the possible exception of Russia. According to 
Professor Nicholas Poppe, the first scientific 
grammar of the Mongolian language was Gram- 
matik der mongolischen Sprache published at St. 
Petersburg in 1831 by the German scholar Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt, a Member of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences. Despite the fact that 
several other Mongolian grammars have since 
appeared mainly in Russia, the lack of a satis- 
factory work on the subject is still very real in 
the West. No doubt the volume under review 
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supplies the need in a considerable measure. 
Professor Nicholas Poppe is no new writer on 
Mongolian grammar. In 1937 he published his 
first work of the kind in Russian. In the book 
under review he is more than ever successful 
in applying Western-.methods to the study of 
the grammar of written Mongolian. He tells us 
that he has tried to make this-grammar as com- 
plete as the present stage of research permits, 
and to give more attention to syntax than have 
the writers of previous grammars. As the writ- 
ten language of the Mongols differs with the 
different. periods of history and with the dif- 
ferent types of literature, he takes great pains 


to discuss those differences. ; iz 


There is no question but that this is a use. 


ful contribution to Asiatic studies. The value 
of the work cannot be reduced by the fact: tha 


° the so-called Mongolian People’s Republic has 
adopted the Cyrillic alphabet in -recent years, | 


For the old Mongolian script is still in use there 


It seems clear that this grammar is worth 


rendering into other languages, particulary Chi 


nese. An adequate understanding of things Mon. 


golian would be impossible if the language ban. 
rier remains. : ie 


DAHIN-MANDUHU SHIH ~ 


A man who is truly manly should tolerate others instead of being 


tolerated by others. 


KKRAGEA? MEARE O 


Chu Hsi (* #) 


When you forgive one fault of your own, ten thousand other 


faults will follow in its wake. 
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Tao Chueh (9%) 
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Address by Foreign Minister-George 
K. C. Yeh before the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
December 1, 1954 


uch has been said in recent months of 
Mi the easing of international tension in 
the world. It has been pointed out that, with 
the Malenkov regime apparently adopting a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the West, 
there is genuine hope for the peaceful solution 
of many vexing international problems, and that 
since the conference in Geneva, a period of 
“peaceful co-existence” is within the realm of 
possibility, if not probability. In fact, the ar- 
mistices in Korea and in Indo-China are being 
cited as examples of how peace, or at least the 
absence of war, could be achieved by diplomatic 
Mégotiations. There is a general feeling that a 
cessation of hostilities is, in any case, better 
than a continuation of war and that some plan 
of co-existence’ could perhaps be~- worked out 
with the Soviet Union, if we tried hard enough. 
Coming as I do from a country which is far 
less able to wage war than yours, and the Chi- 
Nese are never known to be a war like people, 
I should be the last person to suggest war as 
a solution of all your and our problems. But 
coming also from a country which has lived 
through long periods of co-existence with the 
Communists and which was the first victim of 
Communist aggression in Asia, I must sound 
a word of warning to the growing optimism. 
I know that I am speaking this evening amongst 
friends, and you will want me, I am sure, to 


speak also as a friend’ and not as a diplomat. 


A diploniat, I am told, is often a person to be 
fespected or to be treated politely, but~ not 
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Documents 


always to be trusted. 

Let me then speak asa friend. And-I would 
say first of all that world communism is still 
on the march, threatening the freedom and inde- 
pendence of peoples, not only along the periph- 
ery of the sprawling Soviet empire, but also" 
in faraway places, as in the recent case of 
Guatemala, which is very far from Moscow but 
nearer to your country than mine. Communism 
is dedicated to the conquest of the whole world. 
It will not stop until that objective is fully 
achieved. These are of course platitudes, and 
there. is one more of them. I must remind 
you that the Soviet Union is on a peace of- 
fensive, and has been for some time, with posi- 
tive results. 

In the Far East, it is well known that the 
armistice in Korea did not solve the problem 
of that distressed and devastated land. Korea 
is today not unified. It remains divided by an 
arbitrary line, with half of the country under 
the occupation of almost a million Chinese Com- 
munist troops. The best that we can say about 
Korea is that it remains in a state of armed 
suspension, and it is by po means certain which 
side now has the initiative. Renewed efforts to 
solve the problem at the conference in Geneva 
resulted in a complete deadlock. The people 
of Korea are in a state of high tension and 
agitation, for they are in full agreement with 
Lincoln that a country half slave and half free 
cannot stand. : 

What are the results of the Geneva confer- 
ence? Let us admit that another country fight- 
ing for its-freedom and independence has been 
dismembered. Like Korea, an arbitrary’ line 
was drawn across the waist of Vietnam against 
the declared wish of the people.. The represen- 
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tatives at the conference sat at the same table 
with the Chinese Communists as co-partners of 
peace, and by a stroke of the pen turned over 
to the Communists 77,000 square miles of land 
rich in natural resources and 12,000,000 helpless 
people. That the representative of the United 
‘States refused to sign the final agreement was 
perhaps the redeeming feature of the confer- 
ence. But as the Vietnamese Ambassador to 
the United States recently put it, his country 
was first devastated by war and now mutilated 
by peace. This is the kind of “peace” desired 
by the Soviet Union and the Chinese Commu- 
It is in fact a nibbling aggression which 
is at the bottom of Soviet Union’s peace of- 
fensive. ; . 

The conference in Geneva, far from making 
a contribution to peace as has been frequently 
claimed, has added to this troubled world an- 
other truncated country half Communist and half 
This presents another source of interna- 
Communists, we can 


free. 
tional tension which the 
rest assured, will never fail to exploit for all 
its worth. By inviting the declared aggressors 
to the conference table, the Geneva conference 
has legalized the fruits of aggression. At the 
same time, they have tacitly absolved the crimes 
of the aggressors. Such a process, I submit, 
can only serve to whet the appetite of the Com- 
munists. It is, in effect, a breeding ground 
for further Communist aggressions against the 
free and independent peoples in the vast area 
of Southeast Asia. Following the last war, the 
world has been heartened by the achievement 
of independence on the part of the colonial 
peoples of Asia. These peoples have not fought 
so hard for their liberation only to find them- 
But this 
unfortunately seems to have been the case with 
Indo-China. 


It is for this reason that the 


selves provinces of a Soviet empire. 


Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which I have the honor to represent, 
refused to recognize the validity of the declara- 
It is our 
belief that to do so would be to underwrite 
Communist aggression and therefore does not 


tions of the conference in Geneva.: 
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serve the cause of peace. I am pleased § 

learn that this belief is shared also by map 

quarters in this country. 
For it should be obvious by now that pr 


cally all the major problems confronting the -~ 
world today can be traced back to the expal 


sionist program of world communism center 


at Moscow. This is the root of all our tro 


around the globe. Unless a firm stand ist ke 7 
and an effective program is developed to comba 
this menace on a global scale, the free world 


will find that the Soviet empire, which 
multiplied four times its size during the 
nine years, will expand relentlessly on until th 
whole world is engulfed. 
Apart from the Soviet Union, by far 


largest area now under Communist control # 
Communist-controllef 


the mainland of China. 


China is Moscow’s principal satellite and Stalin 


proudest creation. 


The Peiping regime, like all Communist re 
gimes, is inseparable from the Communist Pasty 


SeaeaaetwWEeEwuarescus 


in China, which according to its constitution, is 


a branch of the Third International. Mao Tse 
tung and his comrades have made it an 


clear that their affiliation with the Soviet Union; 


the motherland of world communism, is p 


petual and indestructible. In order to n 


this doubly sure, there: are now on the Chines 


mainland some 100,000 Russian advisers 


experts, directing and supervising every phas 


of Chinese life. 
to be found in the armed forces. 
teach Mao Tse-tung how to run the coun 


Over 70 per cent of them 


The Slave Labor Law recently promulgated 


The Russi . 


Peiping was admittedly drafted with the assis 


tance of Soviet legal experts. Its basic con 


were derived from the monumental work, Manual 


of Criminal Procedure, written by no less 
authority than Andrei Vyshinsky. This. 


legalizes the vast network of slave labor cam : 


all over the Chinese mainland, in which som 
25,000,000 people considered politically un¢ 
sirable by the Mao regime are inmates. 

In 1953, the Mao regime announced its f 
five-year plan.. A study of its contents sho 
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‘within easy reach and control of the 


. people to sacrifice butter for guns. 


that it is designed to form an integral part of 
the development of the Soviet empire as a 
whole. 
gtuated in the northern provinces of China 
Soviet 


Practically. all the heavy industries are 


Union. 

In the spring of this year, Peiping announced 
the formation of a committee composed of hand- 
picked Communists headed by Mao Tse-tung 
to draft a constitution for Communist-controlled 
China. 
for the draft constitution is almost a plagiariz- 
ed version of the Stalin constitution of 1936. 
To all intents and purposes, the so-called “Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China” is just a different 
pame for the so-called “Chinese Soviet Socialist 
Republic” created by Stalin himself in Novem- 
ber, 1931. 
will be yet another attempt by the Communists 


When adopted, the Mao constitution 


to lend respectability to their tyrannical regime 
in China which they 
dictatorship. 

The Commuist Peiping regime is oppressive 
At the same time, it is aggressive 


themselves labelled as a 


at home. 
abroad. An oppressive Communist regime can- 
not exist without a strong police force. And 
no Communist regime can find justification for 
its measures of control and’ regimentation en- 
forced within its borders except by reason of 
the requirements of war abroad or the necessity 
of maintaining security at home. 

Herein lies the reason why the Communist 
Peiping regime intervened in the war in Korea 
and aided the Vietminh rebels in Indo-China. 
For the same reason, thit regime is plotting the 
conquest of free peoples. in other parts of South- 
east Asia. A Communist totalitarian regime is 
not only a tyranny at home, as I have just 
said. It is a menace to international peace, to 
the kind of peace we understand and want. 

In 1933, Hitler established the Nazi regime 
in Germany in place of the liberal and dem- 
ocratic Weimar Republic. This enabled him 
to rebuild the German Army by forcing the 
In Nazi 
Germany, as in Fascist Italy and militarist 
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The procéss’ was easily accomplished, | 


Japan, the ruthless suppression of human rights 
and individual freedoms was the prelude to 
aggressive war. 

Out of the horrifying lesson of the Second 
World ‘War, a new concept was evolved. This 
new concept was embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations adopted at San Francisco. 
In the Preamble, the peoples of the United 
their determination, not only 
“to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war”, but also “to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and large and 


Nations express 


of nations 
small.” 

The United Nation has been an effective in- 
strument for the maintenance of peace primarily 
because of the obstructionist tactics so per- 
sistently and cynically pursued by the Soviet 
Union and its flock of satellites. It is signifi- 
cant to note that these States are the only 
members/of the United Nations with a totali- 
tarian form of government. 

The United States has always pursued a 
policy based on the eoncept that the prerequisite 
for peace and security in Asia is‘a free and in- 
China. Twice in our generation, 
China and the United States have been com- 


dependent 


. rades-in-arms to resist aggression and to defend 


the peace. The ties which bind our two peoples 
are founded upon a century and a half of close 
and cordial relations in commerce, in Christian 
missionary work and in cultural exchange. 

Our good nejghborliness is not built entirely 
upon sentimental reasons. Both our peoples 
have long realized that a democratic and peace- 
loving China is an essential condition for a 
peaceful Asia, By reasons of geographical loca- 
tion and historical tradition, China occupies the 
center. of the Asiatic stage. Ome of the fore. 
most American authorities on Asia, Congress. 
man Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, once com- 
‘pared the landmass of China to the palm of 
the hand, with areas such as Korea, the Philip. 
pines, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the In- 
dian sub-continent, as the thumb and fingers 
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of the hand. 
more meaningful. 

The landmass of continental China, the palm 
of the hand, is today under the domination and 
control of a group of men whose dedicated 
mission in life is to keep China and to turn 
the whole world Communist. The mainland of 
China today is neither free nor independent. It 
As such, it 


No comparison is more apt and 


is a Soviet satellite par excellence. 
is neither peaceful nor peace-loving. 

As long as the Communists remain in control 
of the Chinese mainland, the free peoples, of 
Asia, from Japan and Korea in the north, 
through the Philippines and down -to Thailand 
in the south, are constantly threatened by Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion and outright 
military conquest. Even as the declarations of 
the conference in Geneva are in the process of 
implementation, Ho Chih-Minh’s agents are 
swarming into Southern Vietnam, and Commu- 
nist fifth columnists are busy fomenting unrest 
in Laos and Cambodia. Even as Peiping is 
echoing Moscow’s protestation of peaceful co- 
existence and easing of international tension, 
Chinese Communist guns and planes are shell- 
ing the islands of Quemoy and Tachen along 
the China coast. With the Soviet delegates prop- 
agating the message of peace and presenting 
a front on their behalf in New York, Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai are crying for what they 
call the “liberation” Under such 
circumstances, peaceful development in any of 


of Formosa. 


these areas is well-nigh impossible. 

The Chinese Communist designs against Free 
China on Formosa represent a further attempt 
on the part of the Soviet Union, through its 
puppets in China, to complete the subjugation 
of the Chinese people. , 

Faced with the global menace of world com- 
munism, the free world at first sought to con- 
fine communism within its borders at the time. . 
This policy came to be known as the policy of 
containment. It was adopted at a time when 
communism had overrun the three Baltic States, 
all the States of Eastern Europe, East Germany, 
North Korea, Outer Mongolia, Northern Viet- 
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nam, and a substantial portion of the Ching 


mainland. e 
The march of events subsequently shows th 


containment as a policy is far from being 
quate to stem the Communist tide. In G 
military operations with substantial Ameri 
aid were required to put a stop to the at 
of the Communist guerrillas, and they we 
stopped partly because Tito’s Yugoslavia chor 
to break. with the Cominform at a strategi 
moment. In China, the Communists, support 
“and supplied by the Soviet Union, went a Q 
In Korea, th 


“2 
a 


4 


¥ 


overrun the whole mainland. 
Communists resorted to open aggression 
was brought to a stalemate only after the eg 
world, particularly. the. United States and 
Republic of Korea, had paid an enormous png 
in human lives and equipment. In Indo-Chitg 
the Vietminh rebels marched relentlessly on or 


- the Kingdom of Vietnam became helplessly 


cated. 

In all these instances; the implementation 
the policy of containment, whether success 
or not, required the employment of consider le 
physical force which was tantamount to vt 
After all, communism has never been inst led 
in any country through the ballot box, 
works in this country and in mine. In evey 
Communist country today, the agents of Mo cor 
have imposed themselves upon the people § 
armed rebellion, in most cases with the dif 
Participation of the Soviet Red Army. 

I do not imply by this that the free worl! 
has exhausted every peaceful method to co at 
Communist expansionism. There are many { 
ternatives and substitutes to physical fore 
which remain to be employed. There are goal 
indications that some of them can be 
effective. _ 

The basic concept which must first be g 
ed is that communism either as an ideology: 


as a system of government is never wanted @ 


freely chosen by the peoples of the world. 

case of the anti-Communist prisoners of war 
Korea is testimony to the hatred and aver. 
with which the Chinese people on the main 
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are forced to live under the present Communist 
mile. As the distinguished American author, 
Mr. Eugene Lyons puts it, these peoples are 
the “secret allies” of the free world. The prob- 
jem resolves itself into providing the incentive 
and opportunities for these “secret allies” to 
play their part in the common: endeavor to rise 
and overthrow their Communist overlords. Given 
a fifty-fifty chance of success, it can be safely 
assumed that the Communist world will-burst 
into flames. 

Permit me here to spend a few minutes to 
refresh our minds on the Chinese prisoners of 
war in Korea. ‘These Chinese Communist sol- 
diers captured by the United Nations Command 
were given a choice of returning to Communist- 
controlled China or of going to Free China on 
Formosa. The opportunity proffered was not 
presented in the most favorable light. Accord- 
ing to the Korean Armistice Agreement, the 
prisoners of war had to go through gruelling 


sessions of brain-washing. The Communists 
were threatehing them with dire reprisals to 
their families and loved ones. Nevertheless, 


when the final count was taken, over 80 per 
cent of the’ prisoners chose the road to freedom 
and to return to Free China. Among thosé™ 
who chose to be repatriated, a goodly number 

of them were originally Communist secret agents. 

The drama of their return to Formosa, which I 

Witnessed, was as heartening as it was mean- 

ingful. In these days when the Communists 

haye been chalking up one victory after another, 

this is the one battle which they did not win. 

Significantly, it was a battle over the minds of 

man. 

As with the people ,of China, so will it be 
with the peoples in every Communist state of 
the world. During the Second World War, more 
than half a million Russian soldiers even chose 
to join the ranks of Hitler. Thousands upon 
thousands of Russians, Germans, Czechs, Bulga- 
fians, Rumanians, Chinese, Koreans, Vietnamese, 
até daily finding their way thsough the Iron 
Curtain. The June 17 riot in East Germany 


‘was a milestone in man’s struggle against the 
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dark forces of tyranny. Recently, a majority. of 
crew members of the two Polish ships captured 
by my Government sought political asylum in 
Formosa. Some of the crewmembers of the 
captured Soviet ship, Tuapse, did likewise. 

The first thing the free. world cam do to 
kindle hope in the hearts of the victims of 
Communist tyranny is to tell them that they 
have not been forgotten, The free world must 
try to convey to them that we have not made 
the assumption that Communism has come to 
stay in their part of the world and that every 
attempt will be made to uproot it. 

Many agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate, have done a remarkable job along such 
lines, from radio broadcasts to the floating of 
balloons.. Yet at the same time, political deci- 
sions made and announced from. time to time 
in the chanceries of the free world -which to 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain might be 


' taken as measures pointing in a different direc- 


tion. The policy of containment, for instance, 
clearly carried the implication that the main 
concern is to prevent communism from spilling ~ 
over the Iron Curtain and that no finger will 
be raised to free the peoples who are already 
behind it. The phenomenon of some of the 
top leaders of the free world making one pilgrim- 
age after another to the Mecca of Communism 
in Moscow and Peiping must leave the oppress- 
ed peoples with the impression that. their Com- 
munist masters are demi-gods to whom the 
whole world pays homage. Above all, the con- 
stant talk of “peaceful co-existence”, of seeking 
a modus vivendi of live and let live, clearly 
demonstrates to the oppressed peoples that the 
world is going to be permanently ‘divided into 
two parts, and that those who find themselves 
in the Communist part are forever abandoned 
to the wolves. In their hearts, they may be 
“secret allies” of the free world. But how can 
they remain so when the other side is not pre- 
pared to play its part? 

It has been a favorite tactics on the. part of 
the Communists to outrage the world by some 
unexpected and typical examples. of hostile in- 
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tent. The most recent illustration is the bar- 
baric treatment of the 13 Americans now known 
to be held by the Chinese Communists. I do 
not know whether there are more Americans 
held by the Communists. But I am certain that 
the Chinese Communists have chosen this mo- 
ment to make this announcement for some def- 
inite purpose. They may be trying to pave the 
way for something to come. Or they may be 
trying to forestall something which may be 
brought about against their interests. Whatever 
may be their motive, it is certain that they 
know all too well that this announcement will 
shock the free world. That they have deliber- 
ately chosen to shock us and to antagonize the 
whole American people is significant. But will 
Malenkoy or Mao Tse-tung go to war on an 
issue like this? No. Are they trying to tease 
the American people just for the purpose of 
getting them all excited? No. My personal feel- 
ing is that they are creating a situation for 
some neutralist country to step in and mediate, 
and in the process of mediation they would 
present some counter-proposal in order to exact 
concessions. It is in cases like this that I per- 
sonally feel that we must take and persist in 
the judicious attitude, which I am_ pleased to 
observe is being done by the United States 
Government. By judicious I mean what in our 
civilized code of conduct is right. 

In the past, the Communists have gained 
much by injecting extraneous political elements 
in cases in which they are legally and morally 
in the wrong. It would cheer the hearts of the 
millions behind the Iron Curtain and in the 
slave. camps to know that the Soviet Union, 
this big Communist brother with the whip, is 
condemned and will continue to be condemned. 
The impression that the free world is strong, 
that it does not tolerate such acts, and that it 
will not give away any political concession in 
settlement of such outrageous violations of the 
recognized international code of conduct, is vital 
as our front line defense in this cold war. 

I would go one step further in stating that, 
if co-existence with the Communist world is to 
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be our policy for the moment, let us be de ib 
assured that we shall not suffer further le . 
in terms of human lives or territories and pe 
ulations to the Communists. In short, 
Communists must not be allowed to make g 
gain of whatever nature. : 
Alongside with what I have just said, om j 
the things the free world can do is to dema 


‘strate by example what freedom means and 


it brings. Permit me to take my country as} 
example. Free China today consists of the| 
land of Formosa and its adjacent islands, | 
free government elected by the people 
operates in Taipei. It is a government 
the close scrutiny of a legislature elected | 
popular suffrage. The people on Formosa} 
well fed and well clothed. During the past thy 
years, a system of land reform was car 
through which enabled the farmers to own 
land they till, thus doing away with somej 
the. worst evils of landlordism so widespr 
Asia. With the aid of the United States, a 
gram of economic development has brought 
measure of well-being to the people which 
unprecedented. An American visitor recemi 
stated that Formosa is “one of the most pf 
perous areas-in Southeast Asia.” 4 
As a result of such developments, Forn 
now stands as a rallying point for the 13,00 
000 Chinese overseas and for the vast multi u 
of. Chinese on the mainland. It is the sys 
of the Chinese people’s registance against Co 
munism and Soviet imperialism. This symh 
is important because the péople on the mail 
land know that their brothers are. fighting’ 
their liberation, and they know what to exp 
when it is achieved. 
In this instance, as in so many instances; 
United States has been playing a leading pa 
The oppressed peoples are fully aware that! 
leading nation of the free world is taking 
deep interest and contributing a generous shi 
in promoting the welfare of their people. 
is heartening news to them, and it will go 
long way toward hardening their will to fig 
for their own freedom. | 4 
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) - On the international scale, a number of ex- 
wemely important steps can be taken. The 
United Nations Charter provides for three kinds 
of sanctions against aggressor nations, diplomat- 







je, economic, and military. The free world will 
contribute much to the cause of peace if the 


d "mg United Nations, having declared the Commu- 
em i aoe ° e 
d ist Peiping regime’ the aggressor in Korea, 
n se ; 
Tm should go one step further in declaring that no 
y as@ : : . . 
hell consideration whatsoever will be given to the 
the . 3 J 
ds, er’ to have that regime admitted to the United 
GS. | 'e ; . é * 
Nations. The unanimous resolutions barring 
e . , 5 
“that regime. from the United Nations, adopted 
t ung ‘ . . 
om by the Congress of the United States, aud the 
cted J es : ies ; : 
petition bearing More than one million signa- 
10 ; sc 
“ tures of American citizens to the same effect, 
st ; 
are having an enormous effect upon the down- 
c 


“atrodden people of Communist China. The effect 
will be redoubled if the United Nations itself 
takes a similar stand. 
Another diplomatic sanction which can be 















employed is the expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from membership in the United Nations,. Ar- 
ticle 6 of the Charter provides that members as 
having “persistently violated” its principles may 
be thrown out. The Soviet Union has more 
than qualified for expulsion. Still another step 
Which can be taken is for thé nations of the 
free world to withdraw diplomatic recognition 
ftom the Communist regimes behind the Iron 
Curtain. These steps, if taken, will have the 
Most devastating effects upon the stability of 
the Communist regimes which are already hav- 
ing a hard time controlling the people. 

During the past few years, the free world 
has been enforcing an economic embargo on 
Strategic materials against. the Iron Curtain 


"mcountrics. Of late, there has been a tendency to 
8 POW telax the embargo, which should be welcome 
a "amtews to the Kremlin indeed. The Communist 
aki 


fegimes in Europe and Asia are having a hard 
“mitime managing their domestic economies. The 
* Te Marxist doctrines which they follow simply do 

Bp tot work, and no amount of regimentation can 
Make them work. There is no reason whatso- 
ever why the free world should try to bail the 
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Communists out of their self-created difficulties. 
On the contrary, an embargo of the most strin- 
gent nature should be imposed so as to compel 
them: to deflect a portion of their resources now 
employed in preparation for new wars to peace 
ful uses. 

There is a vague feeling that, by opening up 
trade with Communist China, one can get to 
know how the people behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain live and to impress upon them how much 
better off we are. This may be sound reasoning 
but certainly poor tactics in dealing with the 
Communists. I do not wish to take up too 
much of your time here discussing this ques- 
tion. But I must say that anything that goes 
to strengthen the Communist economy will 
serve to: perpetuate the 
Besides, with the existing pacts which the Chi- 
nese Communists have with the Soviet Union, 


Communist control. 


there cannot be much business left over for the 
free world, certainly not enough to balance up 
with the political gain to be derived by the 
Communists from such trade. 

These measures which I have just outlined 
are not measures of war. They are only some 
measures we might adopt short of war. Let us 
build up our defences to meet any challenge 
which the enemy may launch. While doing 
that, let us also undertake measures to prevent 
war by making it difficult and risky for the 
warmongers to make it. 

Speaking to an American audience, I cannot 
conclude without saying that, in this global 
struggle for freedom, the American people have 
been most generous in their contributions in 
terms of money and technical assistance. Those 
of us who have profited from such aid are in- 
deed grateful. But your resources are neverthe- 
less limited. It seems to me essential that in 
order to achieve the best results with your limit- 
ed resources, your aid should be directed to 
certain strategic areas with the greatest possible 
speed. For any form of aid to be effective 
against possible Communist aggression, it must 
be adequate and soon for the purpose. 

We are engaged in a common struggle against 
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the forces of evil. I can assure you that the 
peace-loving people of China are with you all 
the way. We are now trying to rebuild a free 
and independent China. We have faith that, no 
matter how difficult our task may be, the basic 
goodness of the Chinese people will ultimately 
emerge triumphant. When that day comes, with 
a free and independent China regaining her 
place in the cénter of the Asiatic stage, there 
will begin to grow out of the present chaos a 
more permanent peace based on the concepts of 
freedom and free economic .and cultural coopera- 


tion. 


Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia on 
Land Reform in Taiwan before the 
Second Committee of the Ninth 
U. N. General Assembly, 
November 12, 1954 


ince 1949, the Chinese Government has 
y carried out in the province of Taiwan ex- 
tensive programmes of rural land reform to 
achieve the triple purpose of reducing rentals 
on agricultural land; of assuring security of 
tenure to the peasants and of providing oppor- 
tunity for the cultivators to acquire ownership 
of land. 

Beginning from August this year, after hav- 
ing completed its programmes of rural land re- 
form, my Government has launched out in a 
new direction and initiated a programme of the 
reform of urban land. 

In view of the great importance many delega- 
tions attach to the question of rural land re- 
form, the experience of my country in this en- 
deavour may be of interest to the Committee. 

Competent observers agree that the conditions 
of the peasant have never been so good as they 
are in Taiwan today. Like all other social 
phenomena, this improvement in the conditions 
of the Chinese peasant cannot be attributable to 


any single cause alone. It cannot, to be sure, 
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be wholly due to rural land reform. Still 
land reform has played an important part in @ 
Today I propose to examine, | 


im provement. 
the basis of our uwn experience, the varig 
routes via which land reform contributes 
the general result. 3 
It may be recalled that rural land reform) 
Taiwan was accomplished in two stages. 
first stage from 1949 to 1953 was concent 
with the reduction of rural land rent and | 
second stage with the implementation of a 
to-the-tillers programme. 
Our reduction of rural rent was on a mod 
ate scale only, being from a prevailing averg 
of 54% to a new maximum #f 37.5%, of| 
farmers’ output. The reduction resulted inj 
increase of 16.5% in the tenant-farmers gril 
income. But the tenants usually spent [a 
sums on rents, irrigation fees, seeds and 
If we make allowance for these 
penses and consider the tenants’ net income on 
then the increase would amount to no less th 
55 to 65% of their net income. An incrél 
of this order could not but have profound r 
fect on the peasants’ standard of living @ 
willingness to produce, as I shall presently 
But our rent reduction programme wasl 
no means confined to rent reduction. It va 
in fact, a composite programme. Besides red 
ing rent, it brought other benefits to the ten r 
among the most important of which was gi¥ 
the tenants security of tenure. . 
About a year after the launching of the ta 
reduction programme, a Cabinet investigat 
team was appointed to make an on-the- 
survey of the results of rent reduction. 
Cabinet investigation team reported a 30%] 
crease in the output of rice immediately 3 
rent reduction and the increase has continil 
even since. It was readily admitted that | 
increase was not all creditabte to the rent re 
Nevertheless rent reduction was a pi 
factor in the situation. | 


tion. 


If I were to pinpoint the specific elements} 
our rent reduction programme which were! 
sponsible for-increased output, I would say tf 
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Still ent reduction, by giving a larger share of the 





art in hi crop to the tenants, was in itself a spur to in- 
amine, gmmereased production. Then the security of tenure 
¢ -varigummwas also conducive to increased agricultural out- 







put; for with the tenure secured, peasants were 
more ready to make long-term capital expendi- 
tures on the land now that they were provided 
with the means to do so. But. according to our 
conce’ . experience, the most important factor boosting 
: and tmoutput was. the fact that the amount of rent 


ributes 4 





reform j 





ges. + 







was fixed for each and every piece of land ex- 
“Beept during bad harvests when it can be reduc- 
ied. The amount of rent being fixed, all in- 





of a 







g avergmmereases in output would accrue to the peasants 






s a reward for their efforts and as an incen- 
tive to further exertions. 







mato the income of the peasants, the initial: boost 






being provided by the rent reduction itself, In- 





creases in incomes n&turally would lead to im- 





provements in the livelihood of the rural popu- 
lation. The effects were almost instantaneous, 
for not long after rent reduction the Cabinet 

















investigation team already mentioned was able 
to report cases of conspicuous improvements in 
atly shor the peasants’ standard of living. 

In nearly every village visited, they saw new- 
ly-built or newly-repaired farm houses. Village 
farmers were all neatly. dressed. Whereas their 


principal starch food was the potato, most of 
them now eat pure rice. 


Another example was the Ta-chao Village. In 
this village there was a total of 140 tenant 
families out of a total farm population of 200 
families. After the rent reduction, out of the 
on. Ta i40 tenant families 25 had their sons married, 


30% am seven built new farm houses, 20 had their houses 
ely ft fepaired, and 40 bought buffaloes. 
continu «A third case was concerned with rural health. 
that #12 former days, tenants were prevented by pover- 
at oda ty from visiting doctors when they fell ill. Now 


their medical expenses increased side by side 
Bwith their income. In one village the death 
fate was reduced from 13.20% to 10.40% ina 
period of two years, : 

Rural education was also benefited by the 


ment 4 
were 
say © 
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The increase in output gave a second boost 


The number of children attend- 
ing schools was increased in every village visited 


rent reduction. 


by the Cabinet investigation team. In Chuang- 
wei Village where tenants amounted to 70% of 
the local population, the number of children 
attending school increased 44.75% over a period 
of two years. 

The instances I have just quoted were the 
rule and not exceptions. A second check-up on 
the results of, the rent reduction programme 
was carried out last year, this time by the Joint 
Sino-American Rural Reconstruction Commission 
under the direction of an expert from the 
Mutual Security Agency. This second survey 
also showed that the rural people generally had 
a favourable impression of the rent reduction 
programme, which was mentioned everywhere 
The main 
benefits reported were the increase of livestock 
production, the increase of agricultural produc. 
tion, and improvements in dwellings and in the 


as of benefit to the tenant-farmers. 


general status of the tenants. 

I may add that many rural families in Tai- 
wan now possess a radio, a luxury undreamt 
of by the farmers only a few years back. 

I now turn to the political effects of our rent 
reduction programme. Our experience reinforces 
the belief that rent reduction, with its con- 
sequential improvement in the livelihood of the 
an effective barrier to the 
spread of Communism. 

According to their confessions, Communist 
agents arrested by my Government conceded 
that the rent reduction programme in Taiwan 
was a success. They mentioned in particular 
seven points of success as follows (I am quoting 
from Vice-President Chen Cheng’s An Approach 
to China’s Land Reform): (1) Tenure rights 
have been well protected. (2) The - restriction 
of land rental by law eliminates unreasonable 
demands by the landlords. (3) The improve- 
ment of the farmers’ economic conditions has 
resulted in the creation of more owner cultiva- 
tors. (4) Concentration of landownership has 
been discouraged, (5) Capital will be diverted 
to productive channels and will not be used by 


masses, provides 
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the landlords for speculation in land. (6) As 
their economic life has been improved, the 
farmers now have better understanding of the 
political situation. (7) The success of the pro- 
gramme has given the farmers an incentive to 
produce more. 

In spite of all the lip service the Chinese 

Communists have paid to land reform, Commu- 
nist agents and underground workers in Taiwan 
were now directed to wreck our rent reduction 
programme in an attempt to undermine the 
government’s prestige and thts decrease the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the government. Here are 
some quotations from Communist documents 
seized by my Government: ‘Work of organiza- 
tion should be shifted from the urban areas to 
rural areas’, ‘Mobilize the farmers’ and ‘Our 
first objective is to sabotage the land rent re- 
duction programme: The first step is to spread 
propaganda against the programme, and the 
second step is to split the farmers and:to induce 
them to antagonize the landlords and the gov- 
ernment’. 
- But the Communist agents arrested also ad- 
mitted that they found it extremely difficult to 
win the farmers although they had tried every 
possible means. This proves that our rent re- 
duction programme was not only an economic 
achievement but it was also significant socially 
and politically. 

Rent reduction in Taiwan had a further effect 
which I have not yet mentioned. I refer to the 
fact that it depressed the price of rural land by 
some 20 to 60%, and thus facilitated the creation 
of peasant ownership, to which subject I now 
turn. 

The creation of peasant ownership, or the 
land-to-the-tillers programme, was carried out 
in 1953. Under the programme each landlord 
was allowed to retain three hectares of medium- 
grade land, or their equivalent, for his own 
subsistence. All lands in excess of the reten- 
tion limit were to be purchased by the govern- 
ment at prices equal to 2.5 times their average 
annual yield. ‘To avoid inflation, the govern- 
ments’ purchase price was not paid in cash but 
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in stocks of government-owned industries § 
in government bonds redeemable in rice { 


3 


sweet potatoes, the main agricultural prodg 


of the island. 

The Government then sold at cost the 
thus requisitioned to the cultivators who 
allowed 10 years to pay in 20 semi-annual 
stalments. With the proceeds received from} 
cultivators, the government redeems the bo 
issued to the original landowners. j 

Under the land-to-the-tillers programme, j 
peasants are being relieved of rent paym t 
but, as new landowners, they have to assij 
responsibilities, which formerly belonged to 
landlords, for the land tax and the - Nati 
Defense Contribution, besides making ing 
ment payments for the price of their land.] 
the law has specifically laid it down that. 
peasants’ total burden under the new land 
the-tillers programme, including the instalm@ 
payments for the land, must not exceed 
former burden under the rent reduction 5 
gramme. This has, in fact, been the case. 
beginning from the eleventh year, when | 
peasants will have completely paid off the 
of the land they bought, their obligations ‘ 
be confined to the household tax, the land | 
and the National Defense Contributions, 4 
will add up to only some 10% of his gross 
come as compared with the present burdes 
around 37%. This would represent a | 
great improvement in the economic conditi 
of the peasants pregnant with economic, 
and political significance. 

After land reform, our next most urgent fl 
problems are the furnishing of more rural ef 
and the further promotion of agricultural out} 
by the application of scientific knowledge. a 

Our experience shows that rent reduction @ 
the creation-of peasant ownership did not | 
volve my Government in large amounts 
outlays in cash. True, its administrative’ 
penditures increased as the direct consequend 
land reform. But it did not have to lay 
large amounts of cash for the purchase of la 
which was paid for in bonds and _ stocks.” 
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similar practice was followed by Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Italy and Egypt, according 
to the Secretariat’s report on the Progress of 
Land Reform. 


cultural improvements and reclamation projects 
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who . 
a may entail large cash outlays on the part of 
annual j . : : . 
“mgovernments. It is here that international fin- 
d from’ : : 
Mm ancial assistance becomes useful and ‘necessary. 


the ~My delegation endorses, therefore, paragraph 2 
“Bot ECOSOC resolution 512 (XVII)C, concerning 

ss “loans for agrarian development projects, 
pay meq 
to asst 
‘ed to he 
Nati . 
ng ing 
land. 
| that 9 
y land 


‘In the field of technological improvements, 


sides a Joint Sino-American Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction which I have already had 
occasion to refer to. ‘This latter Commission is 
financed by American economic aid funds and 
manned by American and Chinese personnel. It 
is doing valuable work in the fields of seed 


insta multiplication and extension, crop breeding, pest 


nani control, soil fertility, agricultural implements, 


irtigation, and animal husbandry. 

Me So far I have been dealing with rural land 
when @ireform. In August this year, the Chinese Legis- 

f the Pm lature passed a set of new regulations, entitled 

tions WHE the “Regulations Governing the Equalization 
land ta of Rights in Urban Land”, thus ushering in a 
ions, @™inew era in land reform affecting urban land. 


ction 
case, 


gross MH In one sense, urban land reform is the logical 
burdem@@ consequence of rural land reform. It is a well- 
a f the known fact that rural land provides an attrac- 
conditia tive object for the investment of surplus funds 
nic, oc from both the city and the country. Under the 
Wwral rent reduction programme agricultural land 
gent MMno longer constituted a profitable object of 
ural Cl@MMinvestment and under the _land-to-the-tillers 
ral ow : programme, agricultural land ceased to be an 
dge. 7 object of investment altogether except for its 
ction MB tillers, Under such circumstances urban land 
not i reform is necessary as\a measure to prevent the 
ounts | diversion of surplus funds from rural areas to 
rative Wi the cities for speculation in urban land. 
quet om In the second place, the relatively high price 


lay GMB of urban land constitutes an obstacle to the 
t of i development of industry and commerce by tying 
‘ocks. Ml up a disproportionate part of the enterpriser’s 
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But supplying credits for agri- - 


we have agricultural experimental stations, be- 


. public’s benefit. 





capital. Cases are known that in Taiwan en- 
terprisers intending to establish factories or 
business in the urban districts had been deterred 
from doing so by the high price of land which 
also made it increasingly difficult for people to | 
buy land for residential construction purposes, 
thus aggravating the housing problem in the 


' cities. 


Thirdly, the price of urban land is not only 
high, but it is rapidly increasing. Increases in 
the price of urban land are, in most cases, un- 
‘earned increments, having little or nothing to do 
with the efforts of the landowners but entirely 
owing to the growing concentration of popula- 
tion in the urban areas since World War II 
and to the development of industry, commerce 
and public utilities. Being unearned, the in- 
creased value of the land rightly belongs to 
the public and should be appropriated for the — 
*“Unearned increments to the 
publie”: this was one of the doctrines expound- 
ed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Father of the Repub- 
lic of China, who was inspired in this respect 
by the works of the famous American econo- 
mist Henry George. Today it happens to be the 
eighty-ninth birth anniversary of Dr. Sun who 


attached great importance to land reform in his 
political programme. 


Thus the objectives of our urban land reform 
are (1) to prevent speculation in urban land; 
(2) to make land available at a reasonable price 
for industrial 
(3) to carry out Dr, Sun Yat-sen’s doctrine of 
“Unearned increments to the public”, 

To attain these objectives of urban land * re- 
form, the principal means are the land value 
tax, the land increment tax and the statutory 
limitation of the size of individual holdings, 

The land value tax has three schedules of 
rates. A flat rate of 0.15% applies to all land 
for industrial ust. Progressive rates ranging 
from 0.15% to 6.5% apply to all other urban 
land under resident owners, while urban land 
under absentee ownership will be subjected to 
twice the rates applicable to resident owners, < 

The land increment tax is assessable on the 


and residential consruction; and 
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increased value of land and payable on‘ its 
transfer for reasons other than succession. In- 
creased value due to improvements by the land- 
owner are deductable for the purpose of the 
land increment tax, which applies to the un- 
earned increments only. , 

The land increment tax is also on a pro- 
gressive scale, with rates ranging from 30% ~of 
the increased value through 50%, 70% and 
90% to 100%. It is stipulated that the pro- 
ceeds from the land increment tax will be. used 
exclusively for the construction of low-priced 
and low-rent residential houses and for such 
social welfare purposes as caring for the young 
and the old, social relief and public health. 

A further section in the Regulations Govern- 
ing the Equalization of Rights in Urban Land 
limits the total area which. any owner can hold 
to one hectare. Area in excess of one hectare the 
owner is required to sell within a period of two 
years. Failing to do so within the stipulated 
period, it may be requisitioned by the govern- 
ment for resale to people who intend to use it. 

Thus the main instruments for our urban 
land reform programme are (1) the land value 
tax, (2) the land increment tax, (3) the limita- 
tion of the size of individual holdings. With 
these instruments we hope to prevent specula- 
tion in urban land, to promote the more ration- 
al use of urban land and to implement the 
“unearned increments to the public” doctrine. 


Statement by U.S. Secretary of State 
John F. Dulles During His Visit 
to Taiwan, March 3, 1955 


aiwan is the area where today the Chinese 
T Communists most actively press their 
aggressive designs. At first, the Chinese Com- 
munists were armed aggressors in Korea. Then 
they intensified their support of armed revolt 
in Vietnam and armed aggression against Laos 
and Combodia. Now they say they will take 
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Taiwan by force. Thus they openly th at 
armed attack against an area which the Unig 


States is committed to help to defend. 
The Chinese Foreign Minister and I haves 


- 
* 


day exhanged the instruments of ratific; in 


which bring into force our Mutual D 


Treaty with the Republic of China. hat 
the treaty which the United States Senate § 


proved on February 9 by a vote of 64% 
We have had the first meeting of consulta 
under Article IV of that treaty, which calls f 


periodic consultations for implementation of th 


treaty. 
The result of our consultation is to ag 


closer and more effective cooperation for d 


defense of the treaty area. 
It is not possible at this time to stateg 


plicitly how that defense will be condi 


a 
y 


The treaty area, in so far as regards the k 
public of China, cover Taiwan and the Peg 
dores and armed attack directed against the 


islands. Public Law 4 to January 29, 
enacted with -yirtual unanimity, gives the P 


dent of the United States authority to useq 
armed forces of the United States for secu 


: tJ 
and protecting Taiwan and the Pescadores @ 


7 


the protection of such related positions now! 


friendly hands and the taking of such a 


measures, as the President judges appropriate! 
assure the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadon 
Pursuant to this authority, the United Stal 


continues to evaluate the words and deed 


the Chinese Communist regime to asceft 
whether their military actions, preparations @ 
concentrations in the Formosa area constiti 


in fact, the first phase of an attack di 
against Taiwan and whether the United 
must proceed on this assumption. If so, it 
not be assumed that the defense would be 


and confined to Taiwan itself, or that thed 


gressor would ‘enjoy immunity with respe 


the areas from which he stages his offensi 
The decision as to the use of the 


forces of the United States and the scope | 
their use under Public Law 4 will be mat rb 
the President himself in the light of the @ 
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cumstances at the time and his appraisal of the 
jatentions of the Chinese Communists. 

Since, however, the Matsu and Quemoy Is- 
lands, now in friendly hands, have a relation- 
ship to the defense of Taiwan such that the 
President may judge their protection to be ap- 
propriate in assuring the defense of Taiwan and 






the Pescadores, our cousultation covered also 
these coastal positions of the Republic of China. 

It is the ardent hope of the United States 
that the Chinese Communist will not insist on 
war as an instrument of its policy. 

As President Eisenhower said, ‘We would 
welcome action by the United Nations which 
might bring an end to the active hostilities in 
The United Nations is exploring the 











the area.’ 
possibility of a ceasefire, as are also other peace- 






loving nations. 
I have, however, made clear that the United 
States will not enter into any negotiations deal- 






ing with the territories, or rights of the Re- 
public of China except in cooperation with the 
Republic of China. 

The Chinese Communists constantly profess 







a love of peace. They now have a chance to 
practice what they preach. The United States 
and the Republic of China have no alternative 







but to stand firm. 








Address Delivered by the American 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Walter S. Robertson, on U.S. Far 
Eastern Policy before the 

Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 
January 13, 1955 

I is an honor and a privilege to speak to 

this distinguished group tonight, to have the 


opportunity of sharing with you some of our 
most critical problems. For the problems which 


I shall discuss briefly with you are not just the 
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government’s problems. They are your prob-. 
lems and my problems—American problems, 
Free World problems—problems demanding the 
utmost in wisdom, courage and patience, if in 
their solution we are to preserve the fundam- 
ental values upon which this nation was founded 
and became great. 

Last year, in a press conference the President 
remarked that he thought we ought to “talk 
less about American leadership in the world, 
because we are trying to be a good partner.” 
Looking back at the year just past, it seems to 
me that a sense of growing partnership among 
the free nations, rather than perhaps over-dyna- 
mic leadership by any one of them, was the 
significant new element. A compelling example - 
of this approach by partnership was the whole 
dramatic episode of the collapse of EDC and 
the way the West European nations moved in 
concert to fill the vacuum created by that col- 
lapse. This, as Secretary of State Dulles said_ 
and said again, was a European story. He took 
with him, to those fateful meetings last fall at 
London and Paris, no overall plan to shore up 
the damage done. But we were, he said, more 
than willing to consider favorably any workable 
plan that was proposed by the nations most 
gravely concerned. 

The result_is history now. With Great Britain 
and Germany and France all making notable 
concessions, in this spirit of partnership, a 
new plan for a Western " European Union was 
developed which in many concrete ways repre- 


sented an improvement on the EDC plan.. The 
Free World breathed again. 


The Manila Treaty last September was-an- 
other example of this spirit of fellowship. There, 
you will remember, eight nations, Asian and 
non-Asian, signed a pact against aggression and 
subversion which put heart and hope into South: 
east Asia and servéd notice on the Commu- 
nist bloc that the ranks of the free nations— 
old and new—were closing. 

In thinking over what I wanted to say to you 
tonight, and in the light of this growing emphasis 
on a partnership of nations, I decided to brush 
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up on a legal definition of what a partnership 
actually was, in the business sense of the term. 
Mechem’s “Elements of Law of Partnership” 
was my guide, and I relearned several interest- 
ing facts from my business days which I think 
are applicable here. 

Complete good faith, fair dealing and honesty 
on the part of each partner is, as I am _ sure 
you all know, the basic requirement. 

Each has full and equal responsibility for the 
partnership and each has a right to a share in 


‘the benefits. Among the subheads I learned 


again that “duty to consult”, “duty to devote 
himself to the advancement of the firm’s in- 
terest” and “duty to conform to the partnership 
agreement” figured prominently. 

Now running through all this was that old 
legal coverall, “unless otherwise specified”, which 
is woven out of a lot of “ifs”, “buts” and 
*“whereases”. But. nonetheless there is .good 
solid truth here. What holds true for a_ busi- 
méss partnership also holds true in considerable 
degree in a political-military-diplomatic partner- 
ship among nations. 

I would be something less than honest with 
you if I did not make it very clear that this 
increasing cooperation in the Free World is 
based on necessity. Let me go on record, for 
this is the premise upon which my whole re- 
port to you tonight is based: 

The tactics of the Communist world may 
vary but the threat remains the same. 

The present tactic has been an all-out peace 
offensive, with a central theme of coexistence. 
Because the world, both the Free World and the 
slave world, longs for peace, this siren song of 
coexistence is making some headway—among 
neutral nations, among some of our allies and 
perhaps even with some Americans. But let me 


remind you that the word means many things - 


To us it means tolerance and 
To the masters. 


to many men. 
the right to live as you please. 
of the Communist world it means in the end 
one world all right, but what a world. A police 
state, a silent world of subjugation where no 
free voice is ever heard. 


Now in the decade since World War II 4 
slave world of the Soviet has greatly increag 
in power. To it has been added, by impe 
alists of the same brutal stripe, the vast mg 
power and potential of Communist China. 
torical hindsight is easy, I'll grant you, but j 
the risk of this kind of rear-window wisdom, 
still say that there never was any real doy 
but that this would be so. Even back in 
early 1940’s when those bemused books w 
coming out of China assuring us that the @ 
nese brand of communism was at heart j 


agrarian reform movement, the handwriting: 


the wall, written in red, soon to be written : 
blood, was very clear. Mao Tse-tung, the pr 
ent head of the regime, was writing of himse 

“I am a Marxist dedicated to communizif 
China and the rest of the world under 
leadership of Moscow.” 4 

Many years ago, Lenin is reported to ha 


written: ‘First we'll take Eastern Europe, the 


the masses of Asia, ther we will surround Ame 
ca, the last citadel of capitalism. We shall 
have to attack. She will fall into our.lap Ii 


an overripe fruit.” And. now this same dedig 


tion to the Communist ideal has just been 4 
affirmed in a recent speech by Liu Shao ch 


the Chinese Communist Party’s principal spoke 


man: 


laws of development ‘of history. To bypal 


this road is impossible. 


ed that Marxism-Leninism is universal truth.” 


Now let us see what the disciples of Let 
have done with the blueprint he bequea he 
them. In Europe the roll call of once-free , 
tions now in slavery is a long and melanchd 
one; Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, f 
slovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hung 
East Germany, Albania, in short, Ea et 
Europe. In Asia the list is shorter but 
area—from the waters of Alaska to the Sow 
China Sea—is a vast one. Today the : 
munists hold the mainland of China with if 
600,000,000 units of man-power and Ne ’ 
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Korea, and they are threatening to take South- 
The tactics 
yary—open aggression, mass murder, ruthless 


The goal 


east Asia by way of Indochina, 


regimentation, infiltration, subversion, 
remains the same. 

This Janus-headed empire contains over one- 
third of the human race. 
the bland, soft-speaking one, looks toward West- 


One face, at present 
em Europe. The scowling one, in the image 
of Mao, and the shadow of Malenkov, looks 
out upon all Asia from an interior position of 
great force and power. 

The Communist conquest of China has given 
the Communist tyranny a firm Asian base. 
From this base major resources are available or 
might be brought to bear in or on every coun- 
try in the Far East. We have recently seen 
such Communist pressures applied with tragic 
consequences in Indochina. By common bound- 
aries—the flow of trade—cultural affinities—the 
presence of Chinese populations—every country 
in Asia is touched in some way by Communist 
China. 

The Chinese Communists and, for that mat- 
ter, the other Asian Communists such as the 
Vietminh, may have points of conspicuous 
physical difference from the Rwssians, but as 
Communists they are all identical, and it is as 
Communists that they think of themselves. To 
true Communists, the international Communists, 
it is in terms of Communist doctrine alone that 
the world and all that goes on in it are to be 
tegarded. 

If we understand what the Communists are, 
it is apparent that there are no grounds on 
which to appeal to them unless from a position 


of strength we can make them pause and heed 


“us. Every basic Communist interest is predi- 


ated upon our progressive defeat and final 
destruction. The only way we can “get at” 
them is through manifesting the power to de- 
fend our rights and interests. When they en- 


counter sufficient opposition, they call off the 
attack, as they did in Korea. 

They may even retreat as they did in Iran 
in 1946. 


The Communist movement, though 
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fanatical in dedication, lacks that suicidal ele- 
ment of fanaticism that colored the pre-war 
movements of militant German and Japanese 
nationalism. The intensely 
practical, They have ¢pithets just as scurrilous 
for comrades who lose out by going too fast— 
as for those who lose out from lack of zeal. 
In fact, the sin of the Communist arch-traitor— . 
Trotsky—was the sin of wanting to push the 
revolution too fast. The point of this is in- 


Communists are 


escapable. 

It is the Asiatic face of this great conspiracy 
that I propose to discuss with you tonight in 
some detail, for it is the area in which my 
own responsibilities within the Department of 
State lie. 

What is our policy? How do we propose to 
meet the ever-present threat of Communist ag- 
gression there, knowing it for what it is? What 
progress is being made im the spirit of partner- 
ship which I defined in my opening remarks? 


, Let me make one more generalization before | 


I go into particulars. Corollary to. the basic 
premise of the constancy of the Communist 
threat is another and far more awful truism. . 
The slave world as well as the free possesses. 
the nuclear weapons by which to destroy the 
whole world as we know it. 

Bearing this ultimate threat in mind, as in- 
deed we must, the overall policy of the United 
States with regard to the Far East may be de- 
scribed as two-fold, : 

One dominating aspect is the reduction of 
the power and menacing influence of the USSR 
and Communist China there, and the preven- 
tion of further expansion of Communist power, 

The other is the encouragement of stability 
and strength in the area, through the coopera- 
tive association of free and independent nations. 

The basic principle of a good business part- 
nership, as we have seen, is “good and great 
confidence and trust.” The establishment of 
such a climate of confidence and trust has been 
equally basic to our policy in the Far East, 
both in the prevention of further Communist 
expansion and in strengthening the bonds of 
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the free nations in the threatened areas. 

The complicating factor here has been the 
old ghost of colonialism, for the great driving 
force throughout Asia is the determination. of 
the free peoples there—many of which have 
recently become independent—to maintain their 
freedom. They fear Russia and Communist 
China, but paradoxically they still in some in- 
stances mistrust us too. 

This was very well described he a United 
States information officer reporting from Seoul 
the other day: 

“Too many: people in Asia believe that on 
the question of colonialism they only have a 
choice between two tigers—and even if they 
concede that one of them is a red tiger, they 
suspect the other carries stars as well as stripes. 
Most Asians will admit that the United States 
tiger is a kinder one, but many believe this 
only means that while he picks their pockets 
he pats them on the head and possibly returns 
a penny change.” . 

I will grant you that the United States’ 
record on colonialism is a powerful refutation 
of this ancient charge. Our good faith in giving 
the Philippines full independence as soon as 
they were ready for it is a case in point in 
that area itself. 

But the truth is not widely known, and Com- 
munist propaganda is everywhere distorting, 
perverting, poisoning.... 

I have mentioned the Manila Treaty as an 
example of good teamwork and increased secu- 
rity. But something else happened at Manila 
last year that was equal in importance. The 
eight nations who met there signed the Pacific 
Charter which proclaimed in unmistakable terms 
the rights of self-government and independence 
for all nations ready to assume the attendant 
responsibilities. 

This has helped to disperse the lingering 
doubts, but there is a long way still to go. 
Words are not enough. First of all the ' word 


must be spread in an area where communica- 


tion is often exceedingly difficult and uncertain. 
The same applies to the Manila Treaty itself. 
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It is a beginning of a defensive alliance § 
signed to meet the defense needs of Sow eas 
Asia. On February 23, the Manila Treaty a 
tions are meeting at Bangkok to discuss hor 
to give practical effect to the provisions of 
treaty. The fact that this meeting is in th 
capital city of Thailand, an ancient, indepa 
dent Asian country, is both suitable and 
bolic, The free and equal partnership is g 
ing. The duty to consult, which as we hi 
seen is part of such a partnership, is , 
fulfilled. 

So far I have dealt almost entirely in 7 


_ alizations as vast as the great Asian land-mg 


with which they are concerned. I would fi 
to consider more specifically the situation i 
the Far East. For the bowl of rice of { 
evening I would like to give you a few - 
facts about the progress here. 

Moving from north to south, let’s first hay 
a look, at Japan. Our principal effort com 
under the “full and equal responsibility” cl; us 
in the definition of a partnership. Increasis 
assumption of Japan’s responsibility for he 
own defense is one of the goals. We have} 
security treaty with Japan which provides fi 
the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan and @ 
sumes that Japan will build up her defem 
potential over a period of time. q 

The most obvious fact. about that island a 
tion of 88,000,000 people increasing more ha 
1,000,000 per year—is that it must trade t 
live. Japan must import over 22 per cent a 
its food requirements and practically all oti 
raw materials, If Japan cannot make a li in 
doing business with the free nations, she il 
do business with the Communists, rather ha 
starve. Doing business with people strength 
other ties with them. Japan can remain @ 
the side of the Free World only if there 4 
adequate trade possibilities for her within th 
Free World. ds 

This brings me to the second phase of out 
partnership with Japan. What is good for of 
partner is good for both. There is, I , 
some fear of the competition of Japan, but 
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much better the competition of free nations 
than the costlier struggle with an augmented 
Communist despotism. There is scarcely need 
to remind you that Japan is one of our best 
customers, especially for such agricultural pro- 
ducts as cotton and wheat and rice, barley and 


soy beans as well as coal and petroleum and 


many manufactured ‘goods—automobiles, indus- 


grial machinery and chemicals. In fact, almost 


one-third of Japan’s imports come from the 


‘United States, while we buy only about one- 


sixth of her exports. In 1953 Japan’s deficit 
in trade with the US amounted to. approxi- 
mately $523 million, about one-half of its total 
trade deficit. So it is to our selfish interest to 
let Japan earn dollars in the United States, as 


well as to assist her to increase market oppor- 


tunities in other nations of the Free World. 


The United States will begin negotiations in 
February at. Geneva for the purpose of bringing 
Japan into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. We have taken the initiative in this 
matter because we feel that Japan’s full acces- 
sion to the general agreement would be the 


- biggest single step which could be taken to 


increase her trade with the Free World. In 
addition to negotiations with Japan on tariff 
concessions, the U.S. will consider granting 
some concessions to third countries which ne- 
gotiate with Japan, if such concessions will 
assist in the expansion of Japanese exports to 
third countries. 

Moving southward the big step with the Re- 
public of China has, of course, been the mutual 
defense treaty now awaiting congressional ap- 
proval. A measure of the success of this treaty 
is the fact that Peiping radio and press is still 
beating the drums against it, calling it “grave 
provocation” and a sign of imperialist American 
interference in domestic affairs. By this we know 


that we have touched the Communists on a 


sensitive spot. The treaty now awaiting Senate 
ratification closes the gap in our island chain 
of defenses in the Pacific. Our mutual defense 
pacts now include: Japan, Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand—de- 
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fensive alliances to be further bolstered and sup- 
plemented by the Manila Pact upon ratification. 
It is our firm conviction that the treaty with 
the Republic of China will prove to ‘be a stabi- 
lizing factor in the Pacific, despite the fulmina- 
tions emanating from Peiping. I would also like 
to report with a sense of satisfaction that the 
military and economic potential of Formosa is_ 
growing, and that the spirit of cooperation of 
the nationalist government there is manifest in 
all our dealings with it. 

The principal news about the Philippines has 
been the conclusion of negotiations between 
delegations of the two countries on propos- 
ed revisions of the 1946 trade agreement. In 
a spirit of friendship and goodwill, the two de- 
legations recently reached agreement on recom- 
mendations to be presented to their respective 


- governments for consideration. The accord which 


was signed on December 15, 1954, represents an 
effort to put the trade relationships of the two 
countries on a more normal and stable basis, 
and assist the Philippines to achieve’ a sound, 
vigorous eoonomy, in keeping with their political 
independence. Included in the. recommendations, 
which will become effective only after the con- 
gresses of the two countries have approved them, 
are a-number of concessions on both sides: For 
the Philippines, the most important parts of 
the accord provide, (1) that the President of the - 
United States no longer has any control over 


_the rate of exchange of the peso; (2) liberalizes 


certain U.S. quotas on Philippine articles; (3) 


*mutualizes the right to engage in business and 


development activities in the territory of the 
other; and (4) provides for more favorable tariff 
and trade treatment for Philippine articles than 
under the 1946 trade agreement. Among the 
benefits which the accord would provide the 
United States is the elimination of the present 
Philippine 17 per cent tax on foreign exchange 
trade agreements. These agreements, I submit, 
represent the concessions made mutually by good 
partners in the common interest of the two 
nations. } 

Now we come to an area of more controversy. 
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‘The Secretary of State in his closing statement 
of the year 1954 conceded that the armistice in 
Indochina was a “setback which reflected the 
military reVerses of the French Union.” But, 
he went on to say, “Out of this setback -there 
has come the Manila Pact which, if adequately 
implemented, can limit the scope and conse- 
quences of the loss.” 

By unanimous vote of the signatories of the 
Manila Treaty, provision was made for new 
members. It is to be hoped that it will grow and 
that uncommitted nations will see fit to join. 
The Bangkok meeting in itself will be a milestone 
in making the treaty a fact, for here the me- 
chanics of the partnership will be worked out; 
the treaty will become a thing of flesh and 
blood; the common need will unite. 

The common need, of course, far transcends 
the military. In these areas where the subsis- 
tence level is low and starvation is an ever- 
' present menace, the compulsion is for better 
housing, better clothing, better educatioh, ma- 
chinery and techniques. 

Here. I must inject a note of caution. The 
concept that the economic difficulties of free 
nations in Asia can be substantially alleviated 
by expanding trade with Communist China is in 
my opinion erroneous. The economy of main- 
land China is rigidly controlled by the Chinese 
Communist regime and the foreign trade of Com- 
munist China is systematically regulated by the 
regime in terms of its political objectives and 
its 5-year economic development plas. 
port or import trade is licensed which, in theg 
estimation of the Communist masters of main- 
land China, would not serve their aggressive 
purposes, directly or indirectly. 

The Chinese Communist interest in trade ex- 
pansion is limited principally to items of indus- 
trial and military importance. The regime is 
committed to a program of industrial expansion 
designed to increase its war-making potential. 
It must import from the Free World in order 
to realize its goals. In order to pay for its im- 
ports it must export. The measure of the ruth- 
lessness with which the Chinese Communists 
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- 
pursue their program is seen in the fact a 
exports of foodstuffs from mainland China hay 
continued undiminished despite the catastroph 
flood of last summer, which inundated an es 
mated 10 per cent of the farm land of main and 
China. The specter of starvation of' additiong 
thousands of flood victims did not for one me 
ment deter the Communists from the exporte 


war supplies, industrial machinery and strate ( 
materials such as rubber. The Com munis 
employ food as a weapon of war. It mattey 


not how many of its 600 millions starve. Evei 
the Communist army has had to put on fog 


rations. To carry out its objectives, the regim 
must build up its economic structure and 7 
machine. The importation of “non-essential 
consumer goods has no place in the Chi ex 
Communist scheme of things. No benefit am 
fraught with the greatest danger could be derivel 
by the Free World countries. from a large 
pansion of their®trade’ with Communist Chir 
No, unrestricted trade with Communist Ching 
is not the answer. The answer lies in c oset 
cooperation among the free countries from 4 
platform of mutual security. Such a_platfortt 
was constructed at Manila and it is small on 
der that while it was being built the Chines 
Communists resorted to évery device of pro; 
ganda to intimidate and divide the free nation 
who would oppose them. . 
This brings me to my final point for tonight 
I'am often asked why the U.S. government 
firmly opposed to recognition of the Chin ‘ 
Communists and giving them a seat in 
United Nations. We are confronted in Peiping! 
with an arrogant contemptuous regime which 
has played the role of international gangstersi a 
their relations with us and other countries, the 
latest example being their seizing as spies Uni 
Nations prisoners of war held in flagrant viol 
tion of the Korean armistice. They have throw 
our citizens into jail without trial, they have 
tortured and brainwashed our prisoners of 
they have blackmailed our businessmen, they 
have confiscated our properties. They respe , 
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foundation of the United Nations Charter. 






no law, international or domestic, unless it suits 
their purposes to do so. They speak not for 
the great Chinese people and nation but for in- 
ternational communism. These defiant impos- 
tors in Peiping come no closer to representing 
the true interests and aspirations of their coun- 
try than do William Z. Foster and his cohorts 
jn this country, or Palmiro Togliatti in Italy, or 
Maurice Thorez in France. They are all part 
and parcel of the apparatus of the international 
Communist conspiracy. Their objectives are the 
antithesis of the principles which constitute the 
They 
are dedicated to the destruction of everything 
the United Nations stands for. 
The regime stands convicted by the United 
It has not 
expiated that crime, nor its crimes against count- 


Nations of the crime of aggression. 


less innocent victims of Communist malevolence. 
Its admis$ion to the United Nations would un- 
dermine the real Chinese government now bas- 
ed on Formosa whith is the one remaining hope 
of millions of Chinese on the mainland and scat- 
tered about the world who despise communism 
and refuse to accept as permanent the Commu- 
nist enslavement of their country. 

Our government is opposed to any action 


which would strengthen the international prestige 


of Chinese communism or its capability for 
advancing its design for further conquests in 


collusion with Soviet ‘communism, We should 
do nothing which would betray the hopes of 
the Chinese with the will to resist Communist 
domination. _ 

Our recognition of Communist China and ac- 
quiescence in giving this contemptuous aggressor 
against the peace of the world a seat in an 
organization dedicated to maintaining the’ peace 
of the world in our considered view would have 
calamitous effects upon the United Nations itself 
and on the cause of freedom everywhere. 

There is a provetb of old China that I might 
mention in closing. It is in the form: of a ques- 
tion and answer. “What is the cure for muddy ~ 
water?”, the question goes. “Time”, is the 
answer. 

Time is on our side, as it always is on the 
side of the true and the free; in the long roll 
call of history Nazism and Fascism will be 
episodes only, dark incidents if you will. So, 
too,- will communism be, although the most evil 
Man was not made 
for, nor will he permanently endure, the cruel . 
enslavement imposed by the ruthless bloody re- 
But his 
liberation will be immeasurably hastened provided 
we keep our heads clear and our courage strong, 


and petvasive of the three. 


gimes of international communism. 


provided we make our working partnership with 
the other free nations a growing reality. 


One must be awate of one’s own value as a man before one can 


have a sense of shame. 


KERBACRE > FHRAKO 
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Chronology 


February 16. The Government ordered all amuse- 


ment and entertainment centers in Taiwan to 
observe a nine-hour suspension of business in 
mourning the 720 fallen defenders on the islet 
of Yikiangshan. 

A group ot 935 civilians and military depen- 
dents from Nanchi Island, north of Matsu, 
were brought to Taiwan. 

February 17. President Chiang Kai-shek paid 
tribute to the 720 fallen heroes of Yikiangshan 
at a mass memorial meeting held at the Taipei 
Armed Forces Stadium where more than 10,000 
representatives of government agencies and 
civic bodies paid their homage to the martyrs. 

In his press conference given to 11 foreign 
correspondents Vice President Chen Cheng said 
that Free China was determined to fight for 


of Kinmen and Matsu_ even 


the protection 
without outside assistance. 

February 18. In his message to President Chiang, 
President Eisenhower hailed the evacuation of 
the Tachen islands as an example of close and 
effective cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. 

At a Legislative Yuan session Premier O. 
K. Yui reaffirmed the Government’s determina- 
tion to defend the offshore islands and also 
assured the legislators that inflation would 
never be tolerated on this island. 

Col. Benite Ebuen, personal observer of Philip- 
fine President Ramon Magsaysay in Free China, 
arrived in Taipei. 
February 19. Mrs. 
Republican Senator 
Taipei for a two-day visit to Free China. 

Philippine Vice President and Foreign Secre- 
Garcia declared at a press con- 


ference that he would cast an affirmative vote 


Margaret Chase Smith, US 


from Maine, arrived in 
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if Free China applied for admission to 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
February 20. Minister of Foreign Affairs Ge 


Yeh, who returned to Taipei after an abseng 


of more than 5 months, declared that a c 


fire in the Taiwan Straits would be tantamoung 


to proposing a cease-fire between the Bri 
and “Malayan jungle bandits.” 


said, would defend her offshore islands 


welcome American support in the defense 4g 


these islands. 


Free China, ; 


bt 


February 21, The CAF announced that @n unidem 
tified hostile submarine heading in a northeas st 


erly direction in the vitinity of Pingtan Isla 


was attacked and probably cemanet by 2 
propeller-driven fighters. 


US Nayy Secretary Charles Thomas said h 


he believed the US Seventh Fleet could 


any Communist attack mounted against Quem@ 


and Matsu islands. 


February 22, The FOA announced that it wo i 


furnish US$194,000 toward helping the. 


struction of a 10,000-ton grain elevator at th 


Keelung harbor. 


President Chiang was decorated with an, hon a 


ary medal of the American Legion presente 


by George Mark, former Commander - of he 


American Legion, in a brief ceremony held @ 


the Presidential Office. 


The CAF aanounced that a~ 700-ton enem 
gunboat and 5 armed junks were sunk by CA 


planes in a heavy attack on 200 Commu 


warcraft overtaken in waters 120 miles nomh 


of Taiwan. 
February 24. Real Admiral W. V. Davis, 


mander of the 77th Carrier Task Force of ' 
US 7th Fleet, arrived in Taipei for a twoedl 


familiarization trip. 
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The new 173.4-meter long and 12-meter wide 
Fooshing Bridge was formally opened to traffic 
in a ceremony officiated by Governor C. K. 
Yen. 

February 25. Military Spokesman Col. Hsiung 
En-teh announced the completion of the evacu- 
ation of the Government forces on Nanchi Is- 
land, 120 miles north of Taiwan. 

February 27. US Senate Republican leader Wil- 
liam’ F. Knowland branded as “sheer appease- 
ment” any cease-fire agreement that would hand 
over Quemoy and Matsu islands to the Peiping 
puppet regime. 

Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase and Maj.-Gen. 
John Macdonald, Chief and Deputy Chief of 
MAAG respectively, visited the outpost islands 
of Matsu and Kinmen. - 

February 28. The Philippine Defense Depart- 
ment disclosed that the .Chinese Government 
had approved a plan of the Philippine armed 
forces to send a group of officers to the Republic 
of China to take ordnamce and depot manage- 
ment training. 

March 1. Speaking at the opening of the fifth 
plenary session. of the Seventh Kuomintang 
Central Committee President Chiang said that 
the country would eventually overcome all the 
hardships and obstacles if the people could keep 
up their faith and spirit of rejuvenation. 

The Government put into force a new system 
of foreign exchange controls aimed at adapting 
the current official exchange rate toa flexible 
ratio adjustable to realistic requirements. 

Maj.-Gen. Sory Smith, US Pacific Air Force 
Commander, arrived in Taipei for inspection of 
the Chinese and American air forces in Taiwan. 
March 2. Maj.-Gen. Chou Yu-huan Commander 
of the Chinese Marine Corps, died of cancer 
at the Bethesda naval hospital in the United 
States. 

Commander of the US 7th Fleet Vice Admiral 
Alfred Pride arrived in Taiwan for a series of 
military conferences. 

March 3. U.S. Secretary of State John F. 


Dulles, accompanied by a group of U.S. top 
diplomats and military chiefs, arrived in Free 
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China for conferences with President Chiang on 
the implementation of the Sino-American Mutual 
Defense Treaty. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh and U.S. Secre- 
tary of State John F. Dulles, on behalf of 
their respective Governments, exchanged the 
instruments of ratification of the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty and signed a protocol 
of exchange in a ceremony which took place at 
the Taipei City Hall. 

Before his departure for the US ending his 
6-hour visit to Free China, US Secretary of 
States John F. Dulles declared that the US 
would not enter into any. negotiations dealing 
with the territories or rights of the Chinese 
Republic except in cooperation with the Chinese 
Government. : 

American naval authorities opened a three-day 
strategy conference in Taipei with Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
presiding over the conference, < 
March 4, Government forces on Kaoteng Island, 
3 miles north of Matsu, beat off a second. 
Chinese Communist invasion attempt. 

Chinese Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- 

potentiary to the Republic of Lebanon Kiding 
Wang presented his letters of credence to the 
Lebanon President. 
March 5, Chief of US Naval Operations Ad- 
miral Robert B, Carney declared at his farewell 
Press conference that American military aid to 
Taiwan would be speeded up to strengthen the 
military capabilities of the island, 

The three-day Sino-American joint military 
conference on the implementation of the Sino- 
American Mutual Defense Treaty came to a 
close. 

March 6 Commander-in-Chief of US Pacific 
Fleet Admital Felix B.” Stump made a three- 
hour tour of the Matsu islands. 

March 7, In his press conference in Hongkong 
Admiral Felix B.. Stump, Commander-in-Chief 


~of US Naval Forces in the Pacific, declared that 


Free China’s naval strength was sufficient to 
defend Taiwan against Communist invasion. 
Twenty-two U.S. aid landing craft were trans- 
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ferred to the Chinese navy with more than 200 


Chinese and American representatives present 
at the handover ceremony held in Kaohsiung. 

March 8 US Senate Republican leader William 
F. Knowland said that 
American interests or the free world’s interests 
to permit Kinmen and Matsu islands to fall 


it would not be in 


into Communist hands. i 

In a decoration ceremony held at the CAF’s 
Hsinchu base Commander-in-Chief of the CAF 
General Wang Shu-ming awarded medals of merit 
to 471 CAF officers and men who had splendid 
records in fighting against the Communist. 
March 1]. Commander of the US Naval Forces 
in the Pacific Admiral Felix B. Stump warned 
the Chinese Communist that they would be 
committing a grave mistake should they miscal- 
culate the American determination to fight for 
Taiwan. 

Premier O. K. Yui reiterated that the Govern- 
ment was determined to’ defend Kinmen and 
Matsu to the last man with or without American 
sypport. 


March 12. In his 
Times-Dispatch U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 


for Far Eastern Affairs Walter Robertson said 
that the offshore islands along the China coast 
held. by the Chinese National Government had 
never been in Communist hands and the Chinese 
Reds had no claim to these islands. 

The people throughout Free China observed 
Arbor Day death 
anniversary of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Father 


interview with Richmond 


in commemoration of the 


of the Republic. 
The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced an additional grant of US$48,000,000 to 


the Republic of China to help defend Taij 
against possible Communist aggression. 

The Constitution of the Asian Student 
which was drawn up and concluded by stug 
delegates from Free China, Hongkong, Jag 
Malaya and the Philippines at the 9th 
National Student Conference held in 
was ratified by Free China at a solemn ¢ 
mony held in Taipei. ‘ 
March 14. In his semi-annual report to Conj 
on the mutual security program President Ei 
hower praised the progress in Taiwan and 
that the island had been made more . 
through US military and economic assistan 

Chinese Air Force planes launched a s 
attack on Communist shipping southeag 
Amoy destroying three 150-ton gunboats” 
seven military motorized junks. 4 
March 15. Secretary of State John F. D 
said that if a Communist attack against 
islands of Kinmen and. Matsu was _ consi 
to be apart of an attack against Taiwan, 
US would use atomic artillery and small até 
air bombs as conventional weapons against 
Reds and that the US would no longer t 
any reason to restrain the Republics of 
and Korea from launching their long-che is 
assaults against the Communists. 4 

It was reported that the US had suppliet 
Chinese Government forces with big guns 
the defense of Kinmen and Matsu islands," 

The Government Information Bureau anno 
ed the conclusion of a provisional agree 
on air transportation between the Governmi 
of the Republic of China and Japan. 


It is shameful to have a good reputation which we do not deserve. 
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